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ANotes. 
CHARLES JAMES FOX AND MRS. GRIEVE. 


The age of George III. was the age of Heroic 
Epistles, of which the example was set by Mason, 
in his satire so entitled, and addressed to Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers. I have recently met in the West- 
minster Magazine (vol. ii. p.145) with one of these 
Epistles, which, from the story connected with it, 
and its relation to one of our most distinguished 
statesmen, will I think interest and amuse the 
readers of “ N. & (.” 

When Horace Walpole’s Letters to the Countess 
of Ossory were published in 1848, the Quarterly 
reviewer of them (the late Mr. Croker) was much 
struck with the passage, in which Walpole de- 
scribes what the reviewer called the “strange 
story, and stranger gullibility of Charles Fox,” 
who had become the dupe of an impostress, cal- 
ling herself the Hon. Mrs. Grieve, and who had 

to procure him as a wife a Miss Phipps, 

a West Indian fortune of 150,000/.; and Wal- 
le told two strange stories — namely, that, as 
Phipps did not like a black man, “ Celadon 
must powder his eyelids,” which he did; and 
Stranger still, that “ Mrs. Grieve advanced Fox 
part of the fortune—some say a hundred and 
aixty, and some three hundred pounds.” The 
lerly reviewer found, by a reference to the 

$ “6, 1 ag pe some truth in the 

¢ scandal, which, I may add, gave rise to 
Poote's farce of The Conserve. “es 
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But Horace Walpole has told the story at 
greater length, as will be seen by the following 
curious note by him, which I have extracted from 
the Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 
James Fox, by Earl Russell : — 


“In the summer of this year (1773), a woman who had 
been transported, and who, a few years before, had adver- 
tised herself as a sensible woman who gave advice on all 
emergencies for half a guinea, was carried before Justice 
Fielding by a Quaker, whom she had defrauded of money 
under the pretence of getting him a place by her interest 
with ministers, to whom she pretended to be related. 
She called herself the Hon. Mrs. Grieve, and gave herself 
for cousin to Lord North, the Duke of Grafton, and Mrs. 
Fitzroy. She had bribed Lord North’s porter to let her 
into his house, and as her dupes waited for her in the 
street, they concluded she had access to the minister. 
Before Fielding she behaved with insolence, abused the 
Quaker, and told him she had disappointed him of the 
place because he was an immoral man, and had had a child. 
Her art and address had been so great that she had 
avoided being culpable of any fraud for which she could be 
committed to prison, and was dismissed, the Quaker having 
only power to sue her at common law, for the recovery of 
his money, and for which suit she was not weak enough to 
wait when at liberty. But the Quaker's part of the story 
would not have spread Mrs. Grieve’s renown, if a far more 
improbable dupe had not been caught in her snares. In 
a word, the famous Charles Fox had been the bubble of 
this woman, who undoubtedly had uncommon talents, 
and a knowledge of the world. She had persuaded Fox, 
desperate with his debts, that she could procure for him 
as a wife a Miss Phipps, with a fortune of 80,0002, who 
was just arrived from the West Indies. There was such 
a person coming over, but not with half the fortune nor 
known to Mrs. Grieve. With this bait she amused 
Charles for many months, appointed meetings, and once 
persuaded him that, as Miss Phipps liked a fair man, and 
he was remarkably black, he must powder his eye- 
brows. Of that intended interview he was disappointed, 
by the imaginary lady’s falling ill of what was afterwards 
pretended to be the small-pox. After he had waited 
some time, Mrs. Grieve affected to go and see if Miss 
Phipps was a little better, and able to receive her swain ; 
but on opening the door, a servant maid, who had been 
posted to wait on the stairs, as coming down with the 
remains of a basin of broth, told Mrs. Grieve that Miss 
Phipps was not well enough to receive the visit. Had a 
novice been the prey of these artifices it would not have 
been extraordinary, but Charles Fox had been in the 
world from his childhood, and had been treated as a man 
long before the season. He must have known there could 
not have been an Hon. Mrs. Grieve, nor such a being as 
she pretended to be. Indeed, in one stroke she had sin- 
gular finesse: instead of asking him for money, which 
would have detected her plot at once, she was so artful as 
to lend him 300/. or thereabouts, and she paid herself by 
his chariot standing frequently at her door, which served 
to impose on her more vulgar dupes.”—H. W., pp. 93-4. 


Lord Russell adds the following note, by Lord 
| Holland : — 


“] believe the loan from Mrs. Grieve to be a foolish 
and improbable story. I have heard him say she never 
got or asked any moneyfrom him. The story, with some 
variations, is introduced in one of Foote’s farces.”—V. HL 





Such is the “ fact stranger than fiction” which 
called forth the following Epistle, curious alike 
| for the party to whom it is addressed, and for the 
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contemporary allusions which are scattered through 
it: and in illustration of some of which I have 
added a few explanatory notes. In the West- 
minster Magazine the names Fox, Phipps, Holland, 
Crewe, &c., are only designated by their initials. 


* AN HEROIC AND ELEGIAC EPISTLE FROM MRS. GRIEVE, 
IN NEWGATE,TO MR. CHARLES FOX. 


“Dip I, to mend thy ragged, sad estate, 

Deserve to peep through Newgate’s iron grate ; 

Andcan’st thou, Charles, pursue her with afrown, 

Whoto improve thy fortune lost her own? 

Say, will the gen’rous world this act believe, 

That thou wert deaf when Justice banish’d Grieve ? 

The flinty Akerman *— the turnkeys weep, 

To think that one so fair should cross the deep. 

My adverse fate would soften hardest rocks; 

And yet those woes won’t move the soul of Fox! 

Dol deserve this rigour of the land, 

When thou escap’st, altho’from Phipps’s hand 

Thou took’st the cash — and with a promise, too, 

Assur’d the maid that thou woulki’st give it Crewo?+ 

Bat many to their grief, their sorrow find 

That thou art lucky,and that Fielding’s blind, 

Had justice not been blind, I ne’erhad known 

This cage, while thou, a bird ofnight, art fown! 

You callit female artifice, chicane, 

Worthy of thieves, andnymphs of Drury Lane: 

But tell me, Charles (forthou alone can’st tell), 

Is there not artful merit in the belle 

Who can impose, trepan the very rogue— 

That even cheats the bearded synagogue ? 

Am I to hang for looking o’er the gate, 

While you the gelding steal, yet ride in state ? 

O Charles, thou vicious culprit of these times! 

Were we rewarded justly for our crimes, 

Many who thrive about a gentle King 

Wouldin their ribbons upon Tyburn swing: 

For if great things with small compar’d may be, 

The knot of Ayliff{ may attend on thee. 

O sacred knot, by which the good have died! 

Could I around thy neck but see it tied, 

‘Then transportation I'd embrace with joy, 

And gaze with transport on the dangling boy. 

But where’sthe hope, in these corrupted times, 

When royal virtues nourish public crimes — 

Whereis the hope that Justice shall prevail, 

When thou artfree, and I am bound in jail ? 

Is it acrime, ye Gods! to try to live? 

And will you censure me, yet Fox forgive ? 

Will not your vengeance visit Arthur’s Saint, 

And singe those eyebrows § —I did only paint? 

* The well-known governor of Newgate.—F. G. 

t I suspect this is a misprint for “ give up Crewe.” 
Mrs. Crewe was the celebrated beauty to whom just at 
this time Fox had addressed his well-known lines be- 
ginning — 

« Where the loveliest Expression to Feature is joined,” 
we. Fk. Uy. 

3 John Ayliffe, executed at Tyburn Nov. 10, 1759, for a 
forgery upon Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord Holland), who 
when Paymaster-Ceneral, had appointed him a Commis- 





| 


sioner of Musters. A bitter epigram on his execution | 


may seen in the New Foundling Hospital for Wit, vol. i. 
p- 125, ed. 1781.—F. G. 

‘When Mrs. Grieve declared that the lady whom 
she intended Mr. F—— should marry, could novendure a 
black man, he suffered his eyebrows to be thin’d and 
painted, andhis Numidian cheeks to be vermilion’d.” 


Blast that black face—which I with pains improv’d; 
Which without aids like these no nymph had lov’d, 
And tell me, gentle Carlos, tell me true, 

If acts like these were not unworthy you? 

Say, through these bars shall I renew my strain, 
And like theein St. Stephen's plead in vain? 
Wilt thou not turn in pity to my moan, 

But let me, ruthless, weep myself to stone? 

O base revenge! ingratitude most bas! 

Thou black, sad blot of antient Holland’s race! 
Did I forthis attend thy smiles for weeks? 

Did I for this vermilion o’erthy cheeks? 

Be whatsoe’er my fortune and my crime, 

Exile my fate—Virginia too my clime, 

May but my reason to the last remain, 

Northat droll anecdote escape my brain! 

Well I remember when tattow’d you stood, 

In all the dignity of Holland’s blood, 
Methought you seem’d unto my ravish’d sight, 
Some Indian chief of savage Otaheite. 

Had but thy bum been painted like thy face, 
How had it shone in high Numidian grace! 

A constellation of the nether shore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and bubbled fools adore 
And since thy face does not command a friend, 
This chance was left theein thy latter end. 

Now I despise thee, Charles, with heart and soul; 
With Phipps I'd sail unto the Icy Pole: 

And would thy Heinel* only list to me, 

For such a rake no more she’d cross the sea! 
Thrice hapless woman that onthee depends, 
Bilk’d while she’s young, and ancient without friends! 
E’en teeming Charlotte SpenserI rebuke, 

Who sticks to such a namby-pamby Duke: 
And let all suffer that attempt to sway, 

Like dapper Egremont, a fair Du Tay! 

Give me my freedom on a savage shore, 

Or let me play, at Charlotte Hayes’,t the whore; 
There, like Maria and Amelia, fall 

To ev'ry courteous Ninny, large or small. 

Now from these bars I send my last adieu, 

And with it, Charles, my fervent curses too. 
May’st thou by thosethou’st cheated be undone, 
And lose a thousand for a pound thou’st won! 
May Stephen wake to all the joys of sense, 

And may’st thou taste ofeasy impotence! 

May all thy houses end, like his, in flames! 
And to the fiddling Nerof of St. James 

May it afford a simple, ghastly smile, 

And thy last losing bett beonthe tumbling pile! 
Alas! dear Charles,forgive a woman’s rage, 
Complaining, raving in aniron cage! 

Canst thouforget, when prostrate at my feet, 
Calling me all that’s elegant and sweet : 
Swearing that I than Mathews was more fair, 
With Vernon’scheek and gay Almeria’s air; 


* Mademoiselle Heinel, a celebrated danseuse, thus de- 
scribed by Walpole in a letter to the Earl of Strafford: — 
“ Mademoiselle Heinel, or Ingle, a Fleming. She is tall, 
perfectly made, very handsome, and has a set of attitudes 
copied from the classics. She moves as gracefully slow 
as Pygmalion’s statue when it was coming to life, and 
moves her leg round as imperceptibly as if she was 
dancing on the Zodiac. But she is not Virgo.”—F. G. 

t Charlotte Hayes, once a celebrated leader of the 
demi-monde, and afterwards a successor of the notorious 
Mother Needham. The Du Tays, Blakes, &c., of the 
poem were heroines of the same class.—F. G. 

t “So Nero once his blazing Rome survey’d 
With harp in hand—and as it burnt he play’é. 
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Hast thou, base profligate! forgot those vows, 
And her to whom thou mad'st thy early bows? 
When that thy scent was ninety thousand pound, 
Did Nature e’er produce so keen a hound? 

Since the small-pox has spoilt her beauteous face, 
A bastard brat compleated her disgrace, 

Now all thy blackest venom’s spit at me, 

And Transportation hurries me to sea. 

Farewell, ye gambling rakes, ye bawdy belles, 
From R—— that writes, to C—— that spells; 

Ye lewd Triumvirate of Vice adieu — 

Sage Cardinal Blake, old Foley, and young Crew! 
Ye Savoir-vivres, sons ofcards and dice, 

Ye little twinkling stars of golden Vice, 

Beware the hidden shoals, the fatal rocks ; 
Charybdis, Scylla—are less fell than Fox! 

Canst thou, obdurate, still resist my charms, 

And leave me toa horrid turnkey’s arms ? 

Canst thou forget, thou wicked, wayward son, 
The various favours which for thee I’ve done? 
Say, wilt thou not extenuate my crime, 

But let megail to a Tobacco clime? 

And there, with thieves and rogues for ever prove 
he lash of Scotchmen—unappeas’d by love? 
Ifthis my fate, O make my curses true! 

O cursethee, Charles! and ev'ry black-beard Jew! 


” 


A few words as to the heroine of this strange 
story. The Annual Register for 1773 tells us that 
on 8rd Nov. Elizabeth Harriet Grieve was charged 
with defrauding W. Kidwell, a coach carver, of 
361, on pretence of procuring him a place in the 
Victualling Office. Many similar charges are 
enumerated, and she is described as — 


“ first cousin to Lord North, second cousin to the Duke 
of Grafton, nearly related to Lady Fitzroy, the intimate 
friend of Lord Guilford and the Honourable Charles 
James Fox; yet have all these noble alliances in blood 
and friendship vanished in a moment, and it appears 
that Mrs. Grieve was tried for a felony about two years 
ago, and sentenced to be transported.” . 

It has been previously stated— 

“ Some of the above-named parties would probably not 
have fallen a sacrifice to her artifices, but that the sight 
of gilt chariots almost perpetually at her door seemed to 


confirm her account of her great interest and connec- 
tions,” , 
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“JT dare say you will all know that, in the good brave 
old days, we in the Highlands had a peculiar manner of 
improving our stock of cattle. (Laughter.) It received 
avery ugly name, but it really was a very useful and 
profitable business, and was called ‘cattle-lifting.’ (Laugh- 
ter.) Now, it does so happen that I have seen the ori- 
ginal letter of the Marquis of Argyll, directing a famous 
raid into some country neighbouring to his own for this 
purpose, and it reads somewhat in this fashion, addressed 
to one of his vassals of that time: — ‘Dugald, you will 
go with so many hundred men into the country of my 
Lord Ogilvy, and you will lift his cattlhe—(laughter)— 
and you will drive them to the straan more.’ Now, gen- 
tlemen, very few of you have seen the straan more, but | 


| may tell you it is a narrow glen, into which, if the cattle 


are once driven, it is very difficult to get them out. 
The letter proceeds: —‘ And you will go forward to the 
house of my Lord Ogilvy, and you will destroy the said 
house, and you will pull down the yetts and the win- 
dows; and gin it be langsome, you will fire the house.’ 
Now, that is the history of the famous raid which is the 
subject of a song well known to many of you—the burn- 
ing of the bonny house of Airlie. (Cheers.) Well, I have 
discovered within the last few days, by mere accident, 
that this celebrated raid, which formed one of the grave 
accusations against the Marquis of Argyll, and I believe 
formed part of the accusation on which he lost his head, 
was a raid actively supported by the great Marquis of 
Montrose. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Now, in comme- 
moration and in grateful recollection of that co-operation 
—(laughter)—as well as in recollection of the services he 
has rendered to this show to-day, I beg to propose the 
health of my noble friend the Duke of Montrose.” 
(Cheers. ) 

It reminded me that I have a copy of the origi- 
nal letter of instructions to “ Dugald,” made a 
generation ago, and preserved among the papers of 
a gentleman of the clan lately passed away. Your 
readers may perhaps think it worth reading for its 
own sake, as an authentic document, throwing 
strange light on the manners of the old time, and 


| as the text of the duke’s commentary on “ Past 


and Present.” The letter has neither place nor 
day given, and is addressed thus: “ For Dougall 


' Campbell, Fiar of Inneraire” (Inverary). It 


While her ultimate fate is summed up in these | 


few words : — 
“Elizabeth Grieve, commonly called the Hon. Mrs. 


Grieve, was tried at Hicks’s Hall for defrauding divers | 
persons of several sums of money under pretence of pro- | 


curing them places under Government, and sentenced to 
Seven years’ transportation, 27th Oct.”—Annual Register, 
1774, p. 158, . 


And thus ends this strange eventful history. 


. 


“THE BONNY HOUSE OF AIRLIE.” 

The following extract from the Duke of Argyll’s 
speech at the Highland Society’s Show at Stir- 
ling, a few weeks since, containing a facetious al- 
lusion to the ancient Highland system of “ stock 
transfer,” a very suggestive reference to a piece 
of ballad-lore, and an important hint on a point of 
history, seems wor thy of preservation : — 


begins thus abruptly : — 


“Dougal,—I mynd godwilling to lift from this the 
morrow, and therefore ye shall meett me the morrow at 
nicht at Stronar, not in Strathardill, and caus bring 
alonges wt you the haill nolt and sheepe that ye have 
fundine pertaining to my lord Ogilbie; as for the hors’s 
and mearis that ye have gottine pertaining to him ye 
shall not faill to direct thame home to the Stronemoor. I 
desyre not that they be in our way at all, and so send 
them the nearest way home, and albeit ye be the langer 
in following me, zeit ye shall not faill to stay and demolish 
my Lord Ogilbie’s hous, and farther see how ye can 


| cast off the iron yeattis and windowis, and tak doun the 


| will fyere it. 


rooff; and if ye find it will be langsome ye shall fyere it 
weill that so it may be destroyed. 

“ Bot you neid not to latt know that ve have directions 
from me to fyere it, onlie ye may say that ye have war- 
rand to demolish it, and that to make the work short ye 
Iff yee mak any stay for doing of this send 
forward the goodis — so referring this to your cair, I rest 


| your freynd 


(Signed) “ ARGYLL, 
“You shall have for your pains of that bees send 
hame.” 
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Outside the sheet : — 

“You shall deliver back to robgaivers (Rob. Gaiver) 
such of his goodis as are not sufficient for present use, 
and this presentis shall be your wearrand.” 


To this note, a query—What place and date 
would be the most likely for this epistle to Dou- 
gal? C. D. C. 


Greenock. 


LAST BOOKS READ BY MR. PITT. 


Two years and a half ago there were some let- 
ters published in the newspapers — one amongst 
others from myself— which, by the aid of a con- 
temporary narrative that had been at first mis- 
read, established, as I believe, beyond all further 
controversy the fact of the last words spoken by 
Mr. Pitt. It may, I think, interest some at least 
of your readers, if you will allow me an oppor- 
tunity of stating also the last books read by Mr. 
Pitt. That point may be probably deduced from 
the letter here subjoined, which remained with 
other papers in the possession of Mr. W. D. 
Adams, Mtr. Pitt’s last Private Secretary, and 
which did not come into my hands until after the 
decease of that much respected gentleman in the 
course of last year. 

STANHOPE. 

Chevening, Nov. 7, 1864. 





MR. UPHAM TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 
(Transmitted by Lord Chatham to Mr. W. D. Adams to 
make inquiries accordingly, and preserved among Mr. 

Av. m?s MSS.) 

“ Bath, March 10, 1806. 

“M rd—I flatter myself with receiving 
your Lovdship’s excuse for troubling you on such 
an occasion, and beg to observe I will make the 
application through any other channel directed 
by your Lordship, if the present be an inrproper 
one. 

“Tt relates to a few books taken by the late 
Mr. Pitt for his amusement on the road when he 
left Bath, having been honoured with his name as 
a subscriber to my Library while here; and they 
will be known as having labels on each volume. 

“T shall feel greatly obliged by the favor of 
their return by coach, or I will request my 
London Correspondent to send for them on being 
honoured with your Lordship’s directions. 

“ With much respect Iam, 

“ Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
“Joun Urnam. 
“The books are, Secret History of the Court 


of Petersburgh, 2 vols. ; Schiller's History of the 
Thirty Years' War, 2 vols.” 











INSCRIPTION ON A TOAD AT CHILLINGHAM 
CASTLE: OSBALDISTONE HALL, 


The following inscription on a toad found jn 
the cavity of a slab of marble at Chillingham 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of Tankerville, in Nor. 
thumberland, will, I think, amuse some of the 
classical readers of “N.& Q.” It rather reminds 
me of the Witches’ Song by “rare Ben Jonson” 
in his Masque of Queens :” — 


“ T went to the toad breedes under the wall, 
I charmed him out, and he came at my call. 
I scratch’d out the eyes of the owle before; 
I tore the bat’s wing,— what would you have more?” 
“ Heus Stagyrita! 
Tuo si velis quid mirabilius Euripo, 
Huc venito! 
Fluant refluantque maria, et sit lunaticus 
Qui suo Triviam spoliat honore. 
En tibi novi quid, quod non portat rica, 
Nec sabulosis Nilus arenis, 
Ignem flammamque puram, 
Aura tamen vitali cassam. 
Caco e recessu scissi quod vides saxi, 
Obstetricis lumen lithotomi dedere manus 
Vivo bufoni.” 

I have heard that the inscription was the com- 
position of a learned bishop. Is this a fact ? 

Chillingham, besides being noted for the famous 
herd of wild cattle in the park, is said to be the 
original of Osbaldistone Hall in the charming 
novel of Rob Roy. 

The following beautiful description of the 
scenery in Northumberland is there given : — 

“The Cheviots rose before me in frowning majesty; 
not indeed with the sublime variety of rock and cliff, 
which characterises mountains of the primary class, but 
huge, roundheaded, and clotted with a dark robe of russet, 
gaining by their ascent and desolate appearance, an in- 
fluence upon the imagination as a desert district, posses- 
sing a character of its own. 

“The abode of my fathers, which I was now approach- 
ing, was situated in a glen or narrow valley, which ran 
upamongthosehills ..... From the summit 
of an eminence I had already had a distant view of Os- 
baldistone Hall, a large and antiquated edifice peeping 
out from a Druidical grove of huge oaks,” &c.—Vol. i 
pp. 61, 62, edit. 1829, 

Sir Walter Scott is usually most accurate, and 
it is difficult to find cases in his writings where 
bonus dormitat Homerus, but it seems to me 
that such an instance occurs, at any rate once, in 
Rob Roy; and I am not aware that it has as yet 
been noticed. I had perused that novel times 
innumerable before I observed the instance al- 
luded to. It is this. Andrew Fairservice is said 
to have been at Osbaldistone Hall for four-and- 
twenty-years as gardener : — 

“And, to speak the truth, I hae been flitting every 
term these four-and-twenty-years; but when the time 
comes there’s aye something to saw that I would like to 
see sawn, or something to maw that I would like to see 
mawn, or something to ripe that I would like to #¢ 
ripen; and sae I e’en daiker on wi’ the family fra? yeat’s 
end to year’s end.”—Vol. i. pp. 89, 90. 
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How can this be reconciled with the account of | born Sept. 27, baptised Oct. 4, 1635, buried Sept. 


his pointing out the day after the arrival of him- | 7, 1639; Nathaniel baptised Feb. 25, 1637, buried 


self and Frank Osbaldistone in Glasgow, Mr, Mac 
Vittie ? — 

“As the congregation departed and dispersed, my 
friend Andrew exclaimed, ‘See yonder is worthy Mr. Mac 
Vittie, and Mrs. Mac Vittie, and Miss Alison Mac Vittie, 
and Mr. Thomas Mac Fin, that they say is to marry 
Miss Alison, if a’ bowls row right! She'll hae a hantle 
siller, if she’s no that bonny.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 42. 

Surely this gives the idea of Andrew being 
thoroughly well acquainted, not only with Glasgow, 
but with its inhabitants, and in a way too that 
could only be acquired by a citizen of the place. 

However, let no one be hypercritical on Sir 
Walter Scott, whose writings are the delight of 
our boyhood, equally agreeable in manhood, and 
fresh studies of them always developing new 
beauties. Iam sure every Waverley reader will 
say with me — 

“Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit ; 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. Quid ergo est?” 

Hor. Ars Poetica, |. 351, &c. 
OXonIENsIS. 

P.S. Iappend a query. Where is the supposed 
original of Fordham Hall in the novel Salem 
Chapel? In a July ramble about the north I 

sed one or two old halls near Newcastle and 

orpeth, which might have given the idea to the 
author. The readers of it will recollect the ex- 
ceedingly graphic description of Mr. Vincent's 
journey to the North of England in search of his 
sister. 


MASCAL GYLES. 


At the end of one of the registers of the parish 
of Ditchling, in Sussex, are memoranda importing 


| 
| 
' 
| 





that Thomas Price, vicar, read the Articles June | 


30, 1607 ; and that Mascal Gyles, vicar, did the 
like Jan. 13, 1607-8. It would seem, however, 


July 17, 1639; Mary baptise 
One Elizabeth Giles was buried at Ditchling 
Dec. 22, 1629. He was author of — 


1, “A Treatise against Superstitious Jesu-Worshbip. 
Wherein the true Sense of Phil. ii. 9, 10 is opened, and 
from thence is plainly shewed, and by sundry Arguments 
proved, that corporall bowing at the Name of Jesus, is 
neither commanded, grounded, nor Warranted thereupon. 
With answers to some of the maine reasons overthrowne. 
And afterwards the chiefest reasons and grounds of those 
that produce the said Text for that opinion are examined, 
and the weaknesse and insufficiency of them laid open. 
Together with a discovery of sundry grosse absurdities, 
and very dangerous erroneous consequences, that doe ne- 
cessarily arise from that opinion. Written especially for 
the benefit of weake seduced Persons, that have a zeale 
towards God, though not according to knowledge. Lon- 
don, 4to, 1642. Dedicated to Anthony Stapley, M.P. for 
Sussex.” [The whole of the work is reprinted in Tho. 
Barton’s reply. ] 

2. “ A Defence of a Treatise against svperstitiovs Jesu- 
Worship, Falsely called Scandalous, against the truely 
Scandalous Answer of the Parson of Westminston in 
Sussex. Wherein also the whole Structure of his ANTI- 
TEIXI=MA, 80 farre as it concernes the point in contro- 
versie is overthrowne, the truth more fully cleared, and 
the iniquitie of that Superstition is more thoroughly de- 
tected. By M. G. the Author of the former Treatise, 
published Anno Dom. 1642. Lond. 4to, 1643.” [ Epistle de- 
dicatory to the Hon. the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses 
of the House of Commons, subscribed “ The unworthiest 
of your Servants, Mascal Gyles.” 


May 19, 1640, 


Watt names him not, except under the article 
relating to his antagonist, Thomas Barton, and 
there he ludicrously miscalls him Masive Giles. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Spruce.—A spruce person was one dressed in 
the Prussian fashion. Wall, the chronicler, de- 
scribing the appearance of Sir E. Haward and 
Sir Thomas Parre, says they were “ appareyled 


| after the fashion of Prusia or Spruce.” — Hall, 


that Price was vicar till his death in August, | 
1621, when Gyles became vicar, and so continued | 


till 1644, if not longer. On March 2, 1647-8, the 
House of Lords made an order for his institution 
and induction into the vicarage of Wartling, in 
the county of Sussex, then void by the death of 


the last incumbent. He may have been presented | 


long previously, as his predecessor William Moore 
was buried at Wartling, April 25, 1644. There 
Gyles himself was buried, Aug. 14, 1652. 

By Sarah his wife, who was buried at Ditchling 
Sept. 5, 1640, he had John, born Nov. 7, 1622, 
baptised 10th of the same month, and buried Feb. 
24, 1633-4; Elinor, b. Mar. 25, baptised Mar. 30, 
1624, and buried Aug. 27, 1626; Henry, baptised 
Aug. 19, 1627, buried Oct. 20. In that year 
Elinor, born Sept. 3, baptised Oct. 5, 1628. "Ed- 
ward, born Feb. 20, 1630-1, baptised 27th of that 
month; Samuel baptised May 20, 1633; ‘Thomas, 


Chron. p. 513. A. L. M. 


Monument To A Pic.— The following para- 
graph, which I have cut from the Manchester 
Weekly Times, gives an account of a monument 
of so unique a character, as to deserve preserva- 
tion in the columns of “ N, & Q.” — 

“*Up to the present time,’ says the Europe of Frank- 


| fort, ‘no monument that we are aware of had ever been 


erected to the memory of a pig. The town of Luneburg, 
in Hanover, has wished to fill up that blank, and at the 


| Hotel de Ville in that town there is to be seen a kind of 


mausoleum to the memory of a member of the swinish 
race. In the interior of that commemorative structure is 
to be seen a glass case, enclosing a ham still in good pre- 
servation. A slab of black marble attracts the eye of 
visitors, who find thereon the foilowing inscription in 
Latin, engraved in letters of gold :—* Passer-by, contem- 
plate here the mortal remains of the pig which acquired 
for itself imperishable glory by the discovery of the salt 
springs of Luneburg.”’” CN 

. . 
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Suettey anp Moors.—The influence of one | the Bath, that he made all the haste he could ont 


poet on another is always interesting to trace. In 
poetry, the sang image reproduced is not neces- 
sarily a plagiarism; of the truth of which the 
beautiful adaptation by Byron and Rogers of 
Dante's “Twilight” lines may be quoted as an 
instance. 

I venture to send you another illustration of 
this truth in the following passages from Shelley 
and Moore, each having the same idea, but framed 
in its auther’s peculiar setting. The first is from 
Alastor, written in 1815:— 

“ But undulating woods, and silent well, 

And rippling rivulet, and evening gloom, 

Now deepening the dark shades for speech assuming, 

Held commune with him, as if he and it 

Were all that was, only, when his regard 

Was raised by intense pensiveness—two eyes, 

Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of thought, 

And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 

To beckon him.” 

The other is from the Loves of the Angels, pub- 
lished in 1822 : — 

“,. . . displayed two eyes, sparkling between 

The dusky leaves, such as are seen 
By fancy only, in those faces 
That haunt a poet's walk at even, 
Looking from out their leafy places 
Upon his dreams of love and heaven.” 
Arnor. 


“Tur Batu.”—The Saturday Review, in its 
notice of Mr. Earle’s Guide says : — 

“ Bath was, till lately, The Bath, like The Devizes. 
In the Spectator the article is always prefixed. Yet the 
practice does not seem to be very old. Clarendon speaks 
of Bath, not The Bath; though a few pages before he 
speaks of The Devizes. Most likely The Devizes was a 
genuine old name which dropped out of use as people 
forgot what it meant; while The Bath put on its article 
when the place became fashionable, and its visitors were 
charmed at finding a city bearing a descriptive name 
which needed no interpreter.” — Saturday Review, Oct. 15, 
p. 484. 

The Bath is a much older name than the re- 
viewer supposes, though at the same time the city 
was often called Bath simply. In 1612, Mr. 
Beaulieu writes “The Bath,” while Mr. John 
Fynett calls it “Bath” (Winwood’s Memorial, 
ii. 363, 368). Mr. John Chamberlain also writes 
* The Bath” (Court of James I., i. 168); so does 
Dr. Donne (Letters, p. 203), though in another 
passage he uses both names: “I have heard that 
you purpose a journey to the Bath .. . before 
the season call you to Bath” (Letters, p. 209). 

The reviewer quotes the description of the city 
given in the twelfth century by Richard of The 
Devizes : — 

“ Bathonia in imis vallium, in crasso nimis aere et 
vapore sulphureo posita, imo deposita, est ad portas 
inferi.” 

Mr. John Chamberlain, May 27, 1612, says that 
the Earl of Salisbury “found so little good at 


| 


of that suffocating sulphurous air, as he called it” 
(Court of James I., i. 169). The story of Queen 
Anne’s fright is well known. Crt. 


A PassacGe iN JuveNAL. — Every reasonable 


| man feels gratitude to the scholiasts and com. 
mentators for infusing light into shady places. 


Now and then, however, they fail to catch ay 
author’s allusion, although it lies at their feet, [ 
was struck with this lately in reading these lines 


| in the Third Satire of Juvenal : — 





“ Rhedarum transitus arcto 
Vicorum inflexu, et stantis convicia mandra 
Eripient somnum Druso, vitulisque marinis.” 
Vv. 236-8, 
The allusion of the well-read Roman scholar js 
to the sleeping phoce of Proteus, described in the 
narrative of Menelaus. ( Odyss., lib. iv. vv. 404-5.) 
"Augh 5€ uw Paka, véwodes Karns ‘Adooddyns, 
"AOpsa: efSovew, wodtis GAds efavadioa, 
Tlixpdy &womveiovoa GAds wodvGevOos d3uijv. 


Also post. (Ibid. vv. 448-9.) 

Pana 8 EF GAds FACov dorAes* al wv Grecra 

*Efns nivafovro mapa prypin Cadrdoons. 

Rupert and Kenig do not see the allusion to 
the sleepy herd of Proteus. H.C. C 


Mea. Bernat Osporne at Fautt,—Mr. B. 
Osborne, M.P., cannot be a deep student of 
“N. & Q.,” otherwise he would not, in his recent 
speech to his constituents at Liskeard, have attri- 
buted Swift’s axiom — “ Party is the madness of 
many for the gain of a few” (not the as incorrectly 
quoted by the hon. member) to Burke. This 
saying is found in a volume of Miscellanies pub- 
lished in 1736, when Burke was only six years 
old. Ifthe embryo statesmen could, at that tender 
age, have enunciated the above maxim, as the re- 
sult of his experience, he must have been indeed 
an infant prodigy, surpassing all other precocious 
phenomena. Witriam Gasper. 

Keswick. 


Queries. 
VISCOUNT ALEXANDER DE FACQZ DE HONY. 


Can you give me any information regarding 
this foreigner, who was a man of note in his day? 
In what year (subsequent to 1821) did he die? 
And what is known of his public career? As 
may be learned ‘from one of his letters, dated 
November 24, 1802, he was at that time “ Lieut. 
Colonel of Cavalry, Knight of the Order of St 
Valademer and St. Anne.” : 

I have a MS. volume of 182 octavo pages, by 
the late Mr. Samuel Rosborough of Dublin, ® 
which are given sundry most interesting pat 
ticulars of the early adventures of De Facqz ™ 
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that city, in the year 1791; and of his highly 
honourable conduct towards his benefactors, when 
placed in very different circumstances. I am 
anxious to know whether this narrative, which was 
drawn up by Mr. Rosborough—as he states in the 
preface, “ for the entertainment, and at the par- 
ticular desire of several of my friends,” —has, in 
whole or in part, appeared in print. The author 
requested that those to whom he lent his MS. 
would not allow a copy to be taken; and the 
reason he assigned (August 1, 1798,) was, that as 
“he [De Facqz] is yet living, and in a highly 
respectable situation in life, the tale, if made more 
public than this is intended to be, might reach his 
ears, and be of the greatest possible injury to 
him.” He was in the service of the Russian 
tyrant, of whom he makes frequent mention in 
his letters, which have been inserted by Mr. 
Rosborough. 

The following letter from “that great and good 
man,” Matthew Young, D.D., Bishop of Clonfort, 
to Miss Charlotte Burgh, is appended to the 
narrative : — 

“ My dear Miss Burgh, 

“Many thanks to you for the interesting narrative, 
which you and my worthy friend Bourne [the Rev. 
Richard Bourne, M.A., Treasurer of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
1781—1810, and subsequently Dean of Tuam,] were so 
kind as to permit me to see. I am persuaded that I 
never, in the course of so few pages, met with so many 
beautiful and pathetic passages. The Viscount’s second 


the legends about Attleborough, which I should 
like to see refuted or explained. He cites from a 
MS. history by John Brame, a monk of Thetford, 
in Bene’t College, Cambridge (marked I. X.), 
which says that it was once a city, founded by one 
Atlinge, to oppose better the King Rond of Theod- 
ford, &c. : — 

“[ This monk] tells us his history is copied from two 
ancient books of the same sort, one of which was in old 
French, and the other in English. We meet with the 
names of many kings, as they were called, never heard of 
but in this book; their names are pure Saxon or Danish. 
. +. Tam apt to think there is more of reality in it than 


| at first sight we may imagine; for, agreeable to the as- 


sertion of Attleborough being an ancient city, I find that 
‘in the year 841, Edmund, son of Alkmund, King of 


| Saxony, was born at Noremburg of Queen Siwara, and 


visit to Newgate [the Dublin gaol, in which he had been | 


a prisoner under sentence of transportation to Botany 
Bay, ] made a great impression on me; and his soliloquy 
in his mother’s gardens; but the incidents in the Minster 
and at York are, beyond all comparison, the finest things 
almost I ever met with. 
finest style. What a miracle of beauty would De Foe 
have made of the whole! 
“ Yours, most sincerely, 
“ M. CLoxrort.” 
The favourable opinion of Bishop Young, in a 
matter of the kind, is no mean recommendation. 
Mr. Rosborough informs his readers in a post- 
script, in the last page of his volume, that “letters 
have been received from Count de Facqz in 1821, 
which there is not room here to insert.” May I 
ask where these letters, if extant, are at the pre- 
sent day ? Abnsa. 


Epwarp Nerson Avexanper, F.S.A., issued a 
paper dated March 1, 1834, entitled Proposals 
for publishing by Subscription the History and An- 
hiquities of the Parish of Halifax; but the death 
of Mr. Alexander put an end to the project. I 
believe, however, that he had a part of his history 
complete, and I wish to know what became of his 
MSS., and the deeds and documents he had ac- 
cumulated for his purpose. Georce Luoyp. 

Thurstonland. 





It is downright painting in the | 


| sight of it. 


AttLerorovcu.—Blomefield, in his History of | 


Norfolk, vol. i. p- 501, has a curious account of 


soon after it happened that Offa, King of the East Angles, 
who had no heirs, passed through Saxony on pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land; and calling upon his cousin Alk- 
mund, he adopted his son for his heir,’ &c. &c. After 
Offa’s death at Jerusalem, the East Angles, we are told, 
sent to Saxony for Edmund; they received him return- 
ing to land at Hunstanton, from whence they carried him 
to Attleborough,” &c. 

Blomefield, for these last two sentences, cites 
*“‘ the abbreviation of the Life of King Edmund, in 
Regist. Curteys, fo. 202." What measure of credit 
ean be claimed by these annals? Perhaps in the 
MS. in Bene’t College, Cambridge, there might be 
found other matter throwing light on the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of East Anglia. Could we 
get more information on that obscure topic, it 
would help to clear up the controversies between 
Kemble and others as to the scene and time of 
the Beowulf Epic. 

An Anoto-Nortuern STUDENT. 

Perer Bevertey’'s “ ARIODANTO AND JE- 
nEURA.”—This little poem in black-letter, printed 
in 16mo, by Thomas East, I suppose about the 
year 1590, has eluded all my attempts to get a 
Heber had a copy, one which I think 
was in the Gordonstoun and Roxburghe collec- 
tions, and which was bought at his sale by Messrs. 
Longman, who informed me that their old retai \ 
books are destroyed, and that they cannot tell me 
the name of the purchaser. If any reader of 
“N. & Q.” can inform me where I could see a 
copy, it would confer a great favour. 

J. O. Haruiwevr. 


Tue Mayor or Bristor.— On what authority 
spoke C. D. Cave, Esq., before the British Medical 
Association in the following terms of the chief 
magistrate of Bristol ? — 

“I may mention the fact that Bristol is a city and 
county in herself; that we have a mayor’s chapel, that 
we have a mayor, who, as we are informed, is at any rate 


for part of the year a Lord Mayor, though his lordship 


does not press his claim.” 
Sr. Swiruin. 


Crayrorp Caurcu.— The recent gunpowder 
explosion at Erith did considerable damage to the 
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windows on the north side of Crayford church. | —_ ry den, vim Cagynen Re — pm not 

: : | retarn at his usua . searc some 
The one which —- _— hapeuine — glass, articles of dress, known to belong to him, were found ing 
representing Abraham at the moment when he | blood-stained state near a large furze brake. The im. 
re ee 
were surmountec a shie ri chevron | and murdered. His own serv: was arrested. 
between three birde argent, on a chief or a lion | were various most suspicious circumstances tending to 
passant gules, the whole being differenced with a ——— him, At phe — * << but at 

These arms belonged to the Goldsmith the same time he stated that he was the forced accom 
crescent. . 8 : | of two other persons. These persons were arrested. They 
family, which formerly had an estate in Crayford. | denied any knowledge of or participation in the crime 
Francis Goldsmith, gent., sold Marshal's Court in | But this denial was of no avail. Circumstantial evidence 
this parish in 1613. I have been unable to as- | tending to corroborate the story of their accuser was dis- 


a sone H covered. The whole three were tried, condemned, and 
certain the date of the above-mentioned window, Gussie Gese gens chan, tie. Manion, Ge el 


- who erected it. Any information on the sub- steward and supposed murdered man, returned alive an 
ject would greatly oblige. W. J.P. | well to Chipping-Campden.”— Reynolds's Newspaper, Nov. 
Curswortu.—I shall be obliged if any one can , ®% 1864. 
inform me of a place bearing this name. It is A much fuller version of this case is given at 
mentioned in 1757, in a letter from a gentleman | p. 68 of Vacation Thoughts on Capital Punishments, 
to his friend ; and, from the allusions therein made, | a Charles Phillips, London, 1857, but differi 
it appears to have been a country house of some | so widely from the above that I think both coul 
consequence. To save trouble, — say that I | not have been taken from the same source. Each 
know of Cusworth, near Doncaster, but, from cir- | contains improbabilities. I shall be obliged by a 
cumstances, I do not at present think that it is the | reference to the earliest version. 
place referred to. The case of Jonathan Bradford is notorious. I 
“Epixeurcn Courant.” — The Edinburgh | wish to know something precise about it, and I 
Courant newspaper of 1745 contained all the court | ™ke alike request for original sources, or — 
news, with lists of receptions at the court held | °®Y Myre og publication. I do — ur 
by Prince Charles Edward Stuart at Holyrood, those Ciroulating library chap-books, which are 
but I am not aware that these accounts have ever | Called “ Histories,” but which do not quote their 
been extracted or collected together. Would | *™thorities. Ax Inner Tempian. 
some Scotch correspondent of “N. & Q.,” who Hoops.—I want to know what are the following 
has a complete file of these papers for 1745, be | academical hoods, which I have lately seen worn 
kind enough to send them to “N. & Q.,” as fur- | by clergymen, viz. one resembling that of an 
nishing lists of names of chiefs of clans, noblemen, | Oxford M.A., but lined with green instead of 
and circumstances not generally mentioned? They | crimson ; and another, also resembling the same, 


form valuable historical data.* Qusrist. | but lined half with scarlet and the other half with 
Fairy or Fervaques.—Can you give me any | white. FP. D. B, 
information respecting the family to which Mon- Though in “ N. & Q.” (2° S.) there are several 





sieur de Fervaques belonged, who was a follower | tables and communications, no mention is made 
of the King of Navarre, and served at the siege of | by any one of the hood proper to be-worn by an 
Domfront in 1574? Did any members of the | associate of King’s College, London. Will some 
family afterwards settle in England? P.§8.C. | one kindly give me information ? J. Henry. 
 Gaeex Drama.—In Warton's History of Eng-|  Hyyxovocr. — Who is the author of the hymn 
lish Poetry there is an allusion made to a drama | oat 
: nif, . commencing ? — 
written in Greek by a Jew named Ezekiel. There “To Thee, my God and Saviour 
5 . ’ 


seems to be some fragments of this production My heart exulting sings, 

preserved in Clemens of Alexandria, Strom. lib. i. Rejoicing in Thy favour, 

p- 344; and in Eusebius, Prepar. Evang. chaps. Almighty King of kings.” 

xxviii. and xxix. (See Warton). Can you inform JUVERNA. 


me whether these fragments are rendered in Eng- 
lish in any of the translations of Clemens of Alex- 


| . Who is the author of the 186th hymn in Hymns 
andria or Eusebius ? R. Ineuis. 


Ancient and Modern ? — 


H * C J B a “O Lord how happy could we be.” 
— SS) ASE: ONATHAN RADFORD s And also the 255th — 
“Many years ago a gentleman of the name of Harrison | “Who are those like stars appearing.” 
a in a mysterious manner from the little | E. Pairs. 
market town of Chipping-Campden, on the verge of the | 


“Tue Nonpescrirt.”—A_ periodical called 
The Nondescript, by students of Macclesfield Col- 
lege, was printed at Manchester about 1805. Who 


Cotswold hills. He had been to receive some rents due to 


C A list of Prince Charles's officers and men in Nov., 
1745, is printed in Burke’s Patrician, vy. 63.—Ep. ] 
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was editor of this work? Does it consist of ori- 
ginal contributions in prose and verse ? 
R. Ineuis. 

Pam 1x Loo. — What is the derivation of this 
word, immortalised in Pope’s Rape of the Lock 
(canto 3) — 
« Ey’n mighty pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew, 

And mow’d down armies in the fights of Loo, 

Sad chance of war [in Ombre], now destitute_of aid, 

Falls undistinguish’d by the victor spade,’ 

Is Johnson right in suggesting that the word is 
a corruption of palm, as expressive of victory, in 
the same way as trump from triumph? Can it not 
be a corruption of the Greek word zéay, seeing 
that the lucky dealer, on turning up the knave of 
elubs, appropriates the whole pool? True, palm 
is pronounced pam by many people, as for instance, 


in the political sobriquet given to the present First | 


Lord of the Treasury, an apparent abbreviation 
of his title Palmerston, quasi Pam-erston. 
; SPEs-BONA. 
Cape Town, S. A. 


Parat Exvection. — Who were the two cardi- 
nals alluded to in the following quotation ?— 

“That cardinal to me appears worthy of the triple 
crown, who, upon some heat in the conclave against pro- 
moting to the triple crown a person of confessed learning 
and piety, but of obscure extraction, said, ‘ The question 
here is about a successor to a fisherman, and a vicar to a 
carpenter’s son, and not to an emperor, Piscatori Petro, 
fabri filio, successorem querimus, non Augusto.’ ”—Baron 
von Lowhen’s Analysis of Nobility, p. 171, note. 

. Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 





QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
“ Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet the master light of all our seeing— 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years to seem as moments in the Being 
Of the Eternal silence.” 
Ruo. 


“T slept and dreamt that life was beauty, 
I woke and found that life was duty.” 

C. K. 
What is the origin of the saying, “The maid 
who was married as she went into the garden for 
parsley to stuffarabbit” ?* Henry Taylor quotes 
it in his Notes from Life, and I met with it lately 

in an article in the Saturday Review. 
Arrep AINGER. 


SunrerraNneaAN Passaces. — As I do not con- 
sider the passage — by Juxta Turrm (ante 
p- 196) at all conclusive, I should be glad if any 


| correspondent could further enlighten me on the 


Pustic Notices rx Cuurcues.—The following, | 


from p. 419, vol. i. of the London Magazine (1732), 
suggests the query, whether similar notices were 
common in churches, or whether the fearful na- 
ture of the malady may have caused an unusual 
expedient to be resorted to in order to procure 
publicity ? — 
“ A Receipt to Cure the Biting of a Mad Dog. 

“Take the leaves of rue pick’d from the stalks and 
bruis’d, six ounces; garlick pick’d from the stalks and 
bruised, Venice treacle, or mithridate, and the scrapings of 


pewter, of each four ounces ; boil all these over a slow fire | 


in two quarts of strong ale, till one pint be consum’d, 
then keep it in a bottle close stop’d, and give of it nine 
spoonsfuls to a man or woman, warm, seven mornings 
together, fasting, and six toa dog. 


“This the author believes will not (by God’s blessing) 
fail, if it be given within nine days after the biting of the 
dog. Apply some of the ingredients from which the 
liquor was strain’d to the bitten place. 

N.B. This receipt was taken out of Calthrop (Caw- 
thorpe?) church in Lincolnshire, where many in the 
town were bitten with a mad dog, and all that took the 
medicine did well, and the rest died mad. 

The same receipt is hung up in Bradford church in 


Wiltshire, where its efficacy had been approved on the 


occasion.” 


8. H. H. 


subject. I cannot be induced to believe but that 
these passages were constructed for the purposes 
of intercommunication, and as modes of escape in 
times of peril. The direction in which many of 
them run, viz. towards the nearest abbey, castle, 
manorial residence, &c.; their extraordinary di- 
mensions, and other characteristics, make it diffi- 
cult to believe that their purposes were different 
from what they are generally believed to have 
been. GeorGe VICKEKS. 
Shimpling, Suffolk. 


Surrey Bettrounper.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents, learned in campanology, inform me 
who was the owner of the initials inscribed on 
some bells in this county ? — 

“ Omnia habent finem. R.E. 1593.” 
“ Our hope is in the Lord. R. E. 1605.” 
Crt. 

Lrevt.-Gen. Tatton.—Wanted the descent of 
this officer, whose son William was Dean of Can- 


terbury about 1730. F. M. 8. 
229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


Yorksurre Poet.—The following is a descrip- 
tion of a work of which I never saw more than 
the copy now before me: — 

“Pecunia Obediunt Omnia. Money does master all 
things: a Poem showing the Power and Influence of 
Money over all Arts, Sciences, Trades, Professions, and 
ways of Living in this Sublunary World. 

Quantum quisque sua Nummorum Servat in arca, 
Tantum habet et fidei. 
York: Printed by John White for the Author, and sold 
by Thomas Baxter, Bookseller, in Peter Gate, 1696.” 





[* This saying occurs in the Tuming of the Shrew, 
Act IV. Sc. 4.—Ep.] 
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It is a quarto volume, with a poetical dedication 
to the reader, complimentary verses “ to his hon- 
cured Uncle on his poem call’d Money masters 
all things,” signed “ Ran. Jones.” On the follow- 
ing poem by L. Meriton, and “ To the Author on 
his Poem” signed “ 'T, Harrison.” Any informa- 
tion as to the author is requested by 

Epwarp [Hatstors. 

Horton Hall. 


Queries with Answers. 


Ave-rasters.—The following application, made 
to the “ Manorial Court of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch,” is of so novel a character, and so 
amusing withal, that I make no apology for send- 
ing you a copy :— 

“To the Manorial Court of the Right Hon. Walter 
Francis, Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbury, sitting at 
Haslingden, this eighteenth day of October, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four. 
This is to give notice to your honourable court, that I, 
Richard Taylor, by appointment for the last five years, 
ale-taster for that part of her majesty’s dominions called 
Rossendale, do hereby tender my resignation to hold that 
office after this day, as I am wishful, while young and 
active, and as my talents are required in another sphere 
of usefulness, to devote them to that purpose. For five 
successive years your honourable court has done me the 
honour of electing me to the above office, which I have 
held, and performed the duties thereof efficiently, and 
without disgrace. Having won your confidence by hold- 
ing this office, at a late sitting of your honourable court 
it pleased you to appoint me bellman for Bacup, and while 
I resign the former office, am wishful to hold my connec- 
tion with his Grace the Duke Francis Walter, and con- 
tinue tocry aloud as bellman for Bacup, and as heretofore 
to cry for nothing for those who have nothing to pay with. 
Given under my hand and seal at Bacup, this eighteenth 
day of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-four. Ricuarp Tartor, Ale- 
raster for Rossendale. God save the Queen,” 

Is the curious custom of appointing an “ Ale- 
taster” observed elsewhere ? as a 

Bacup. 

[The ale-tasters, or ale-conners, are officers of great 
antiquity, called gustatores cervisie. They were regu- 
larly chosen every year in the Court-leet of each manor, 
and were sworn to examine and assay the beer and ale, 
and to take care that they were good and wholesome, 
and sold at proper prices according to the assize. Similar 
officers were also appointed in boroughs and towns cor- 
porate; and in many places, in compliance with charters 
and ancient custom, ale-tasters are, at the present day, 
annually chosen and sworn, though the duties of the of- 
fice are fallen into disuse. The appointment of four ale- 
conners for the City of London dates as far back as the 
first Charter of William the Conqueror. Originally they 
were elected in “ folkesmot,” afterwards at the ward- 
mote, and since the time of Henry V. (1413) by the 
livery. As a literary curiosity we give the oath the ale- 
conner was obliged to take, as printed in the Liber 
Albus, book iii. pt. 11. p. 316: — 
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[34 S. VI. Nov. 12, 64, 


—_—., 
“ You shall swear that you shall know of no brewer or 
brewster, cook, or pie-baker, in your ward who sells the 
gallon of the best ale for more than one penny half-penny. 
or the gallon of second for more than one penny, or other. 
wise than by measure, sealed, and full of clean ale; or 
who brews less than he used to do before this ery by 
reason hereof, or withdraws himself from following his 
trade, the rather by reason of this ery; or if any person 
shall do contrary to any one of these points, you shall 
certify to the Alderman of your ward thereof, and of 
their names. And that you, so soon as you shall be re- 
quired to taste ale of any brewer or brewster, shall be 
ready todo the same; and in case that it be less good 
than it used to be before this cry, you, by assent of your 
Aldermen, shall sct a reasonable price thereon, according 
to your discretion ; and ifany one shall afterwards sell the 
same above the said price, unto your said Alderman, you 
shall certify the same. And that for gift, promise, know- 
ledge, hate, or other cause whatsoever, no brewer, brew- 
ster, huckster, cook, or pie-baker, who acts against any one 
of the points aforesaid, you shall conceal, spare, or tor- 
tiously aggricve; nor when you are required to taste ale 
shall absent vourself without reasonable cause and true; 
but all things which unto your office pertain to do you 
shall well and lawfully do. So God you help, and the 
Saints.” 
In the Cobbler of Canterburie, 1608, this pot- valiant 
officer is well-described ; — 
* A nose he had that can show 
What liquor he loved I trow; 
For he had before long seven yeare, 
Beene of the towne the ale conner.” 
Consult also the articles on “ Ale-founders,” “N. & Q.” 
1 S. x. 307, 433, 514.) 


“To piuck A Crow.” —In the interesting Me- 
moir of the Very Reverend Richard Butler, Dean 
of Clonmacnois and Vicar of Trim (Ato. s. 1. 1863, 

». 124), in a letter from the Dean to his friend 
Mr. Innes, the following passage occurs : — 

“If you think that (the late Eugene) Curry’s further 
annotations would be serviceable, send a sheet to me, and 
he shall make them for you, or I will pluck a cro. with 
him—is not that the right way of spelling the word?” 

What was the origin of the phrase? The ques- 
tion was long since asked in “N. & Q.” (1*5. 
viii. 197) ; but a reply has not as yet been given. 

Abus. 

[As, in the case of the phrases “to sleep like a top” 
and (Fr.) “to sleep like a taupe” (mole), so it would ap- 
pear, in respect to the expression now before us, that 
there is a French as well as an English reading. 

The English phrase, to pluck a crow, to pull a crow, 
to pick a crow, when standing alone, meant simply to 
busy oneself about a matter of no importance, to take 
trouble for nothing. The phrase in this sense is amus- 
ingly significant, for what is a crow? “The common 
crow,” says Sir I’. B. Head, “is made up of a small lump 
of carrion and two or three handfuls of feathers ;” so that 
plucking a crow might well stand for any employment 
that did not pay. Moreover, being significant, this mean- 
ing is probably the primary one. Any one who busied 
himself unprofitably might be said to be “plucking & 
crow. 
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Then comes the more extended phrase, “I will pluck a 


crow with him;” or, “He and I must pluck a crow toe | 


gether.” The words are used as a kind of threat; but 
properly mean only much the same as “He and I have a 
little affair to settle between us;” words which may be 
spoken amicably as well as hostilely. The expression is 
often employed on board ship. ‘“ My lad, you and I must 
pluck a crow together,” if the skipper observes that one 
of his hands is ill-conducted. Should the bad conduct 
amount to anything serious—disobedience, insubordina- 
tion—in that case a stronger expression is used: “My 
good fellow, you and I must stand upon the same brick,” 
i.e. must try which is the stronger. 

So much for the English phrase. 
no means of referring to the work cited by our corre- 
spondent. But from the peculiar orthography (cro.) 
which the Dean of Clonmacnois appears to have deemed 
’ one is led to 
Croce, 
pronounced cro, sometimes signifies in French a pair of 
moustaches; yet not all moustaches, but such only as, 
French fashion, curl upwards at the two extremities. If 
this is what Dean Butler understood by “ cro.” he would 


We have at present 


correct, “I will pluck a cro. with him,’ 
suspect that he had in view a French meaning. 


mean, speaking familiarly, “I will pull whiskers with 
him.” It may be doubted, however, whether any one 
full stop 
which, as it appears, the Dean placed after cro, may have 
been intended by him to indicate the disappearance, in 
pronunciation, of c, the final letter of croc. ] 


else would so understand the phrase. The 


Burwat Prace or James [V.—Where was the 
body of the unfortunate James IV. of Scotland 
buried ? 

I have read somewhere that it was embalmed 
after the battle of Flodden by order of the Queen, 
and was kept for some time at Sheen until Henry 
should decide how it was to be disposed of. 

J. Woopwarp. 





New Shoreham. 

[The Scots historians long contested the fact that 
James IY, fell in the field of Flodden; and denied that 
the body which the English exhibited as the corpse of 
that unhappy king was in reality that of their sovereign. 
Some supposed that, having escaped from the slaughter, 
James had gone to the holy land as a pilgrim, to appease 
the resentment of Heaven, which he conceived had sent 
his last misfortune in vengeance for his accession to his 
father’s death. But there is no doubt in the present 
day (remarks Sir Walter Scott), that the body of James 
was found and carried to Berwick by the Lord Dacres, to 
whom the king must have been personally well known. 
It was ultimately interred in the monastery of Sheen or 
Richmond. 

In Robert Lambe’s'edition of the curious metrical poem, 
An exact History of the Battle of Flodden, 8vo, 1774, is 
the following verse : — 

“ King James’s body was embalmed, 
Sweet, like a king, and then was sent 
To Shene in Surrey, where intombed, 
Some say there is a monument.” 
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This stanza, however, does not occur in the MS. of this 
poem used by Mr. Henry Weber in his edition of 1808. 
Lambe has added the following note to the passage’: “ The 
king’s body was brought to Berwick, and there em- 
bowelled, embalmed, and cered, and inclosed in lead, and 
secretly amongst other things conveyed to Newcastle, 
thence it was carried to London, and by the General pre- 
sented to Queen Catharine at Richmond, who, with the 
gauntlet of King James, sent the news of the victory 
unto King Henry, lying at the siege before the town of 
Terwin. From Richmond the body of the king was 
Stow 
saith, that at the dissolution of this house, in the time of 
King Edward VI., it was thrown into a waste room, 
amongst old timber, lead, and stone.” Consult also 
Weever’s Funeral Monuments, edit. 1631, p. 394. The 
sword and dagger of this unfortunate monarch are to be 
seen at this day preserved in the College of Arms in 
London, and have been engraved by Lambe and Weber 
as a frontispiece to The Battle of Flodden Field in their 
respective editions of this ancient poem. ] 


brought unto the adjoining monastery of Sheen. 


Joun Suute, Arcuitect.—I observe in The 
Building News of August 19, 1864, in one of a 
very interesting series of articles on the “ History 
of the Gothic revival,” an allusion to a work upon 
architecture by John Shute, 1563, supposed to 
be one of the earliest books on the subject pub- 
lished in this country. The title in full is given 
in a note as follows: — 

“ The first and chiefe Grounds of Architecture used in 
all the ancient and famous Monyments with a further 
and more ample discourse uppon the same than bas 
hitherto been set forth by any other. By John Shute, 
Paynter and Architecte. Printed by John Marshe, fol. 
1563.” 

There is no copy of this work in the British 
Museum. Can you or any of your numerous 
readers inform me where I may meet with a copy? 
I should also be thankful for information re- 
specting the said John Shute, such as place of 
birth, residence, &c. ARTHUR SHvte. 

Liverpool. 

[The following account of this architect is given in 
Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexicon, xvi. 339:—“ John Shute, or 
Shoote, painter and architect, found a patron in the Duke 
of Northumberland, who sent him in 1550 to Italy, to 
perfect himself in architecture. On his return he entered 
the Duke’s service, but found also leisure for other en- 
gagements. He wrote a work on architecture, which 
appeared in 1563, with handsome woodcuts. In the pre- 
vious year he had translated from the Italian two his- 
torical treatises, which relate to the origin of the Turks, 
and to their war with Scanderbeg. Shute also painted 
figures and other likenesses in miniature. Haydocke 
makes mention of him, 1598, in the translation of Lo- 
(Treatise on the Art of Painting, fol. 


The artist makes mention of himself in 


mazzo’s work 
Oxford, 1598). 
his architectural work, which is scarce.” ] 
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KONX OMPAX. 
(3" S. vi. 263, 296.) 


Your readers ought to know that the words 
xéyt Surat are found in the Lezicon of Hesychius, 
and nowhere else. Everything, therefore, depends 
upon the meaning attached to the gloss or explan- 
ation with which they are accompanied. In Al- 
berti’s Hesychius, the edition best known to 
scholars, the text runs thus: — 


K dy. dumat. empdvnua reredcouévois. Ka) Tis Bixa- 


oriuhs Wipov Axos, &s 4b rijs kAepiBpas. mapd Bt Ar- | 


Tikois, BAdY. 

“ Kdyt. durat, an exclamation over a finished 
work. Also, the sound of the dicast’s pebble” (i. e. as 
it drops into the urn), “as likewise the sound of the 
clepsydra. Among the’ Attics BAé}” (is used instead 
of «dyé). 

In all this, you will observe, there is no word of 
the “ mysteries.” 
mentators on Hesychius have seen any allusion to 
them in his words; only Meursius, in his work on 
the Eleusinian Rites, has undesstood reredccué- 


vos as if Hesychius had written ém) rots peuvnudvoss. | 


He was followed by Warburton and others, among 
whom I may mention the ingenious Dr. Lem- 
priere. It is clear, from his punctuation, that 
Alberti thought jurat a part of the interpretation 
of xéy— in fact a synonym for it. And in the 


note we find the conjecture, “ Forte Bédu€ag, vid. | 


sup.” Béuat, however, does not- meet the case, 
nor does Mvrrat (!), another émpdérvnua, suggested 
by Alberti. 

If now we turn to Mdt (Hesych., ii. col. 856), 
we find the gloss, réAos tye: (so we must read for 
rédos txev, as is evident from the passage out of 
Cyril's Lexicon, given in the note). This rédos 
&xe:, it will be observed, is identical in sense with 


the gloss on «dy. tn) reredcoudvars (= the well- | 


known phrase én’ epyacuévos). Perceiving this, 


Lobeck supposes the true reading of the disputed | 


passage to be, Koy. du. Mdé. er) rereAcouévois, where 
du. is an obvious abbreviation of duolws, as we find 
sim. for “similiter,” or “similarly,” in Greek- 
Latin or Greek-English Lexicons. Hesychius, or 
his annotator (for the words du. Mdf were very 
likely written in the margin), intended to say that 
xéy— was a synonym of dt, both being enchae- 


tions or interjections used under similar circum- | 


stances. 

This account of the matter has commended 
itself to most (but for your correspondents letter 
I should have said all’ of those whose attention 
has been called to the passage of the Aglaophamus 
to which I made reference in my former letter. 
Your correspondent was possibly not aware of the 
exceedingly slender foundation on which the no- 
tions of Meursius, Warburton, &c., reposed, that 


None of the numerous com- | 





in fact they had absolutely nothing to rest upon but 
a probably corrupt, and certainly by them mis. 
translated, gloss of Hesychius. f should add that 
Lobeck’s conjecture has been adopted by the 
latest editor of Hesychius, Moritz Schmidt. I, 
vol. i. p. 500, of his edition (Jena, 1858) we fing 
nd‘ dpolws dt, and in his note he refers to 
| Lobeck, in Seebod. Misc. Crit., i. p. 627. Both 
| Dindorf, in his edition of Stephens’s Lexicon, and 

Liddell and Scott, sub voc. xéyt, take the same 

view. 
| Your correspondent will observe that I pass no 
| opinion upon the merit of his explanation, which I 
am willing to believe as ingenious as it is learned. 
But, as I have said, there is, and can be, no allu- 
| sion to the Eleusinian or any other mysteries in 
the passage of Hesychius. 

I may observe, parenthetically, that Wilford’s 
explanation was known to Lobeck, and is disposed 
of by him in the Aglaophamus. 

In cases like the present, learned men should 
remember the fable of Charles IL, the fish, and 
the Royal Society, and be quite sure of their facts 
before they trouble themselves to seek explana- 
tions. Your correspondent ends his letter with a 
Latin quotation (* Nullius addictus,” &c.) ; per- 
haps you will allow me to end mine with an 
equally recondite Greek one : écAds 3° ad Kaxeivos 
bs ed elrovts wlOnras. W. H. Tompson. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 








Barker, in his addition to Stephens (Thesaurus, 
ececxix.), as well as Srm Jas. Emerson Tan- 
NENT, takes Col. Wilford as an authority for the 
| use of the words Koyf- Ou- Mat by the Bramins 
in concluding their sermons. But, unfortunately, 
such statement of Col. Wilford has never been 
confirmed, and, if true, must be well known to 
many persons now living in England, who may 
have attended a Braminical service. Wilford 
published this statement in 1797, but he was 
misled by his pundit, whose tricks he did not dis- 
cover till 1804, and which accelerated his death. 
(Penny Cyc. xxvii. 378.) The hill, called Koum 
Ombou by Prof. Long, is probably Arabic, mean- 
ing “ the inhabited hill” (Egypt. Antig. L. E.K. 
i. 67; Freitag, P. 48.) One temple here was dedi- 
| cated to Apollo (Aroeres), the other to Isis 
(Smith's Geog. ii. 481); neither having the at- 
tributes of the Demeter or Ceres worshipped a 
Eleusis. T. J. Bucxtos. 


| GRANTS AND CONFIRMATIONS OF ARMS. 


| 


(3" S. vi. 304.) 


The subject of your correspondent’s remarks is 
one of great interest to heralds and genealogists. 
My idea of the confirmation to John Hilde is 
this :—Having evidently some a that he 
| was entitled to bear arms, he made application to 
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the heralds to search for the same. A search was 
accordingly made, the arms found, and confirmed 
to him and his family. Thus, his right to bear a 
certain coat of arms was formally acknowledged, 


and the document in question was incontestable | 


evidence of such right. 
It may be a matter of some surprise that this 
ntleman should actually be ignorant of the arms 
e was entitled to bear, but many examples are 
on record of persons voluntarily disclaiming the 
right to bear arms. Thus, in the Worcestershire 
Visitation of 1634, ‘Thomas Symonds (whose 


coat was, sa. 3 cups arg. covered or), of White | 


Lady, Aston, disclaimed arms under his hand ; 
and said that both his father and grandfather were 
“yeomen, and so writ themselves.” 

I will not here pause to inquire why so many 
families of position adopted this course,* but the 
fact is incontestable, and it must be obvious that 
in such a case the family bearings must cease to 
be used; and not only so, but in order to avoid 
the pains and penalties inflicted by the heralds, 
they must be obliterated from all articles of plate, 
&c., and all traces of them destroyed. Hence it 
is not surprising to find that the descendant of a 
disclaimer had no knowledge whatever of the 
bearings of his ancestors; as from long disuse, 
they would in many instances be totally forgotten. 

Several old confirmations were shown at the 
Heraldie Exhibition at the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries last year, and many will be found 
in the Harleian Collection. 

Warburton, Somerset, in the preface to his 
London and Middlesex display'd, inveighs against 
the “exorbitant and unjustifiable fees of the 
three Heralds, called Kings of Arms, i. e. thirty 
guineas for a grant of new, or confirmation of old 
arms, they making no difference.” 
_ Whether this is still the case, I do not know; 
indeed, I am not aware whether the College now 
issues confirmations, as I do not observe any men- 
tion of such in the return made in compliance 
with Mr. Roebuck’s recent motion; but from a 
statement in Sims's Manual, it appears they are 
still issued by Ulster’s office: the fee for a grant 
being thirty guineas, and for a confirmation ten 
guineas; and, I think, there must be some such 
regulation at the English College; and, if not, 

re ought to be. May I, in conclusion, pro- 
pound a query ? 

The rule of the College of Arms is this, that in 

to show a legal right to arms, a descent 
must be proved from an ancestor whose right has 

acknowledged at the Visitations, or from a 
frantee 

* It will account for the absence from the Visitations 
of many really old armigerous families. 

Richard Grosvenor, of Eaton, had a confirmation 
from Dethicke in 1597, of the “ Golden Talbot, the an- 
tient crest of the Grosvenours.” How far this was neces- 
sary Must remain a query. 





Now a certain coat of arms has been borne by 
my family, without “let or hindrance,” for 150 
years at least. It is not recorded in any of the 
Visitation books, but was granted to one of my 
ancestors. The grant is lost ; and of its date, and 
the name of the grantee, I am ignorant. In the 
| books of the College the simple fact is recorded 
| that it is the coat of (the surname only). 
Of course, therefore, I cannot comply with the 
regulation, and consequently can show no legal 
right. 

Now would the authorities, on this being re- 

presented to them, confirm this coat on payment 
of a moderate fee; or would it be necessary, as in 
Warburton’s time, to pay the same price as for a 
new grant ? 

If the former, I think it would be worth while 
to take out a confirmation, and have the arms 
registered for the benefit of posterity; but if 
the latter, I strongly object to the payment of 
76l. 10s. (which is the present expense of a grant) 
merely to record a notorious fact. H. 5. G. 





LEADING APES IN HELL. 
(3"4 S. v. 193, 289, 424; vi. 276.) 

An explanation of this expression, as applied to 
unmarried ladies of a certain age, may be derived 
from our street amusements of a former day, when 
the dancing bear was often accompanied by an 
ape. (See Strutt’s oe plate 23.) 

The practice of leading about a bear for ex- 
hibition gave occasion in time to a secondary and 
metaphorical use of the term “ bear-leading.” This 
was when a tutor went abroad with a young gen- 
tleman of fortune for the purpose of accompany- 
ing him on the grand tour. We need hardly say 
that the practice was called “ bear leading,” in 
order to convey the obliging intimation that said 
tutor’s office, while in charge of the hopeful 
youth, was neither more nor less than that of 
leading a bear. The expression, in the first in- 
| stance, may have been applied to a travelling 
| tutor by some friend, who deemed himself a far 
| fitter man for the appointment, but had not got 
it. Now, seeing that in our streets the ape so 
often accompanied the bear, and seeing also that 
the term ape was sometimes applied to children 
(whom still, if they are more than usually “ ouda- 
cious,” we call “ saucy young songs may we 
not suppose that, just as the tutor, who had charge 
of the young gentleman, was said to lead a bear, 
so the governess, who had charge of children, ma 
on the same principle have been said to lead apes 

It is by no means indispensable to our argument 
that the former of the two expressions should be 
the elder. Shakspeare, on the contrary, with 
reference to unmarried ladies, twice speaks of 
their leading apes (Much Ado About Nothing, 
Act II. Sc. 1, and Taming of the Shrew, Act 
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Se. 1); while the idea of leading a bear, in the | obstacles to the European who attempts to repre- 


sense of acting as travelling tutor, would seem to 
be of more recent origin. As the bear and the 


sent the sounds of their languages in the con. 
tracted vocabulary of his native tongue. Take the 


ape were so often seen together, the notion of | Hottentot for an example: here we have &, g, ch 
leading apes, meaning children, may have pre- | 


ceded that of leading a bear, meaning a young 
man on his travels, just as naturally as the con- 
verse. 

But now, granting that children’s governesses 
may have been said to lead apes, on what prin- 
ciple was it deemed the special destiny of 
those governesses who lived and died unmarried, 
to “lead apes in hell?” The explanation is 
simply this: The lot of governesses is different ; 


combined in one sound, as also d, ¢, z; the click of 
the tongue which we give when we want a horse 
to move in the stable, or to go faster on the road, 
is formed into three distinct alphabetical letters 


| by the Hottentots, and is represented by Dr. 


some marry, and follow the profession of “ leading | : ; 
| practicable — of the African languages designated 


apes” no longer. Others remain single, continue 
governesses, and go on leading apes to the end of 
their days. Now the idea has been fancifully en- 
tertained, that whatever profession a person fol- 
lowed in the present life, he would follow the same 
in the life to come. And thus it was predicted of 
those who, remaining unmarried, went on leading 
apes: to the day of their death, that they would 
“lead apes in” — Hades, the place of departed 
souls. Scurn. 


NGAMI, ETC. 
(3" S. vi. 287.) 

Mr. P. Hurcutson’s proposal to write these 
African names in English more easily readable, 
would defeat the chief object of the traveller or 
comparative philologist, who is bound to regard 
accuracy more than easy reading. Such proposal 
made in reference to the Welsh names of towns 
would be met by an offer on the part of the Welsh 
to teach the Englishman how to pronounce the 
written letters. The African would say the same; 
and if he could not make the old Englishman pro- 
nounce accurately, he might say, Send me a young 
one, and I will teach him how to ask for bread 
and butter in Hottentot in a proper manner. 
English and French are the two languages in 


which it is most difficult to represent African or | 


Oriental sounds, which arises from the variety and 
uncertainty of their pronunciation, as well as the 

aucity of the letters of their own languages. The 

yerman and Italian are preferable, because of the 
more uniform regularity of their pronunciation. 
The Russian, however, takes the precedence in 
this respect, because it possesses Plt as many 
more letters, and such as were designed to repre- 
sent the oriental sounds unknown to European 
tongues. The modern Greek has a like difficulty, 
as he has no other way of writing “ Bob,” for in- 
stancé, than by Mroux, his 8 being our v. The 
Chinese have still greater difficulty, for in putting 
corpus into their monosyllables, they write co-lu- 
pu-su, being their nearest approximation to the 
sound of that word. Africa presents still greater 


Lichtenstein thus: —t’!, t’?, t’’ (Adelung’s Mit. 
ridates, iii. 292) ; and specimens of this kind from 
the Bushmen, as well as the Hottentots, may also 
be seen in the Mithridates (iii. 304). Latham, in 
his Comparative Philology, has properly adhered 
to the correct representation — correct as far as 


Mpongwe, Mfut, Nso, Mbe, Ngoala, Ngoten, 
Mru, Ndob, Nkele, Mbamba, Mbaya, and Mbo- 
kobi. Adelung likewise properly represents in 
the Fantee Lord’s Prayer, the words mba, ndaina, 
mbrosa, ntoa, nsami, and ndejina (iii. 190), as well 
as in the Akray, another African Lord's Prayer, 
the words nghoi, dbai, nga, and n’gola (iii. 209), 
If Mr. Hutcuryson’s objection is valuable against 
African names, it must apply to Greek ones, and 
Ptolemy must be augmented to Eptolemy, and on 
the same principle the English knapsack, knock, 
and knife, must then be written eknapsack, eknock, 
and eknife respectively. There is the same diffi- 
culty, and more, in saying how the African words 
should be pronounced by an Englishman, who is 
incapable of forming the sounds, as there is in 
teaching him the true sound of the French u and 
the German ch, which, like sounds in music, can 
only be learnt by the ear. T. J. Bucxtoy. 





Your correspondent will find by referring to 
the note at p. 10 of Dr. Livingstone’s Missionary 
Travels, that one at least of the “ scribbling tra- 
vellers” has been careful to explain the proper 
pronunciation of the initial N in these words. 

F, S, Rix. 


Beccles. 


SYMBOLIZATION OF COLOURS IN HERALDRY. 
(3" S. vi. 251, 295.) 


The origin, or very early examples of this useful 
invention, should not be looked for in books on 
armory. To these indeed it was, and still con- 
tinues to be, a valuable adjunct; but its primary 
purpose was to substitute, at comparatively slight 
expense, the costly enamel colours of armorial 
devices upon cups, and other domestic utensils of 
the precious metals. It obtained the name of 
taille-douce, to distinguish it probably from that 
deeper cutting which was requisite to form be 
for the enamel of the earlier process. Randle 
Holme, in his Store-House of Armory and Blazon, 
1688 (p. 18), thus describes the practice of his 
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time, which, in the case of the metals, is of con- 
siderable interest : — 

“There is a certain way of Hetching to signify any 
Colour or Mettle, as when a person hath his coat of arms 
engraven upon his plate—as Cups, Canns, Flagons, Dishes, 
and such like; by the several ways of Hetching, the 
field, the Colour or Mettle thereof, may be expressed. 
For example, if the Field or Charge be Gold, it is spotted 
all over . . . If the Field or Charge be Silver, then they 
are left plain, without any Hetching at all: But this is 
to be noted, if the plate be gilt plate, then it is Contrary, 
for the Field and Charge must then be plain, and with- 
out Hetching with pricks; and the field for Silver to be 
pticked: they ever occupying the place of one the other, 
according to the Colour of the Plates engraved upon. . . . 

“ If the Field or Charge be Red, then they are Hetched 
with Strokes or Lines, drawn down-right from top to the 
bottom. 

“If the Field or Charge be blew, then they are Hetched 
by Lines drawn right overthwart the Escocheon. 

“# If the Field or Charge be Black, they are expressed 
by a double Hetched Line; one streight-down, and the 
other by Lines over-cross. 

“Tf the Field or Charge be Green, it is Hetched or 
expressed by Lines Bend-ways to the Dexter side. 





“Ifthe Field or Charge be Purple, then they are ex- | 


ressed quite contrary: that is to say, by Lines Hetched 
nd-ways to the Bend Sinister.” 

This system is employed by the author in all 
the numerous heraldic illustrations in his curious 
volume ; but another, differing from it in various 

articulars, was in use long before. Declaracion 


Mystica de las Armas de Espana, Bruselas, 1656, | 


at p. 3, contains a woodcut representing this 
earlier arrangement of lines and dots, which is 
employed in the heraldic illustrations of the 
volume. G. J. F. 


Certainly Silvester de Petra Sancta did not in- 
vent the useful mode of indicating colours now in 
general use. He merely appropriated another 
man’s invention. The merit of this excellent 
— belongs to a Scotchman, Wilson de la 

olombiere. I enclose a brochure on the subject, 
published by me a few years ago, which please to 
send to Proressor pe Moracan. 

W. H. James WEALE. 


In Harl. MS., 1432, there is a cut of the arms 
of Sir Edward Dering, Bart., dated 1630, with 
the colours indicated by lines. Wanley thinks 





“The great Prophecy of King William’s Success in 
Flanders; or, the happy fourth Year of his Majesty’s 
Reign: giving several famous Predictions of the Honour 
of England in his glorious actions to be performed this 
present Year, 1692. Licensed and entred according to 
order.—Printed at London; and reprinted at Edinburgh, 
1692.”—4to, 8pp. inclusive of title. 


There are three alleged prophecies given in 
this production. 


“The first,” says the writer or editor, “shall be that 
ancient one going under the title of Mr. Truswell, the 
Recorder of Lincoln’s Prophecy; found the best part of 
a hundred years ago in the Ruins of a Religious House 
near Lincoln, and possibly first written as long before, 
the barbarous Latin in which it was penn’d giving suf- 
ficient assurance of its Antiquity, being much about the 
Standard of the Learning of these Times. And that the 
Reader may be confident ’tis no modern Novel or Fiction, 
it has been in print these forty years, in a Treatise called 
‘A Voice rrom HEAVEsS,’ printed Anno 1652. And 
consequently as near as it resembles the present 1692, 
can be no foisted Sham or Invention. 


“Tue Propnecy. 
“Lilium manebit in meliori parte, et movebitur contra 


| semen Leonis, &c.” 


I shall not occupy the pages of “ N. & Q.” by 
a transcript of this prediction, With its trans- 


| lation and subsequent explanation or commentary, 
| it occupies three-and-a-half closely printed pages. 


(Harl. Cat.), “ by the hatching the arms in order | 


to show the colours, according to the way found 
out by Sir Edw. Bysshe, that it is not so old.” Has 
not this been discussed before in “ N. & Q.?” 

H. S. G. 


PROPHECY OF NOSTRADAMUS AS TO JAM ES Il. 
(3rd S. vi. 228.) 


. The prediction inquired after by A. A. occurs 
1 & pamphlet, the title of which is as follows: — 





The stanza in French, quoted by A. A., forms 
the second prophecy, and another in the same 
measure, the third and last. I subjoin it with the 
translation annexed, but omit, as too lengthy, the 
explanation : — 

“ Le grand D’Hongrie ira dans la Nacelle, 
Le Noveau ne fera guerre novelle 
A son voisin qu'il tiendra assiegé, 
Et le Noire avec son Altesse, 
Ne souffrira que par trop on le presse ; 
Durant Trois ans ses Gens tiendra rangé.” 
In English — 

“ The great one of Hungary shall go to the boat; the 
new one shall not make a new war against his neighbour, 
whom he shall besiege on every side. And the black 
one with his Highness, shall not suffer him to be over- 
pressed. During three years he shall keep his people in 
order.” 


It may be as well, perhaps, to give the heads of 
the interpretation. 

“ The great one of Hungary ” is said to denote 
the Emperor; “ his going into the boat,” his em- 
barquing into the confederation ; “‘ the new one,” 
the new king of France, i.e. such a one as France 
never before had; “ his neighbour whom he shall 
besiege on every side,” the Emperor whom he 
attacks directly himself and covertly by stirring 
up the Turks ; “the black one with his Highness,” 
the Spaniard with his Highness the Prince of 
Orange; “ the three years,” the first three years 
of William III.’s reign, &c. &c. 

I have another pamphlet of a similar nature, 
entitled : — 
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“Dr. Martin Luther's Prophecies of the Destruction 
of Rome and the Downfall of the Romish Religion... . 
Here are likewise some . . . of the Prophecies of . .. . 
Michael Nostradamus, concerning England and France 
«+++ With an Account of some of the Prophecies of Nos- 
tradamus which have been fulfilled here in England al- 
ready. ... 

“ Licensed, May 7, 1679. 

“ Edinburgh, reprinted in the year 1679.”—4to, pp. 8, 
including title. 

J.D. 


Edinburgh. 


FENELON AND THE “TELEMACOMANIE.” 
(3" S. vi. 326.) 
A very interesting notice of this work is given 


by Dr. West* in his Hore Subseciva, from which | 


I shall quote a few lines : — 


“ Unbounded as were the applauses which Télémaque 
received, there were not wanting some to decry it. The 
most remarkable of these was the Abbé Faydit, who, in 
the year 1700, published his elaborate 7é/émacomanie—a 
work consisting of nearly 350 pp. 12mo, which displays a 
vast deal of erudition and research, no small degree of 
bigotry, superstition, and bad taste, and some shrewdness 
and humour. As far as regards chronology, manners, 
and costume, his criticisms are correct, and some of them 
very amusing, as well on account of their manner as of 
the ludicrous anecdotes he introduces. Here, be it ob- 
served, en passant, that tho’ the critique is addressed to 
a lady, whom he frequently apostrophises, he does not 
hesitate to detail most circumstantially and plainly some 
of the most indelicate stories that are to be found in those 
very plain-spoken gentry, the ancient Classics. This 
comes with a particularly good grace from one who ob- 
jects to the licentious tendency of 7é/émaque, which he 
calls a Romance ; and who complains of the warm colour- 
ing of the adventures in the island of Calypso. The 
Télémacomanie is divided into two parts: a Censure on 
the work as a Romance, and therefore a production odious 
to the Church, and inconsistent with the profession and 
dignity of the author; and a Critique upon it as a lite- 
rary composition. In the Censure, after attempting to 

rove its dangerous and immoral tendency, he brings 
orward numerous quotations from the writings of various 
Saints and Fathers, to show the detestation the Church 
had, in early ages, for Romance writers; which he proves 
to have been even greater than that entertained towards 
heretics. Among other instances, he cites that of Helio- 
dorus, Bp. of Tricca, the author of the Romance of Thea- 

mes and Chariclea; who was deposed by a Council of 

ishops, because he refused either to disavow or suppress it. 
The next is that of a priest in Asia, whom St. John the 
Apostle, although the mildest of men, suspended from 


his office and deprived of his benefice, for having com- | 


posed a Spiritual Romance on the subject of the Travels 
of St. Paul and St. Thecla; bad news, by the way, for 
the numerous authors of Religious Tales of the present 
day. However, the de grace is given to the poor 
Abp. of Cambray, by the instance of St. Jerome, who as- 
sures us that he was severely flogged by — for spend- 
ing too much time, and taking too much pleasure in 
reading Cicero and other profane authors. Now, as the 
said Angels inflicted the same punishment on a certain 
Natalis, for some heretical opinions be entertained, it is 











* The same who is frequentl 


referred to by Mr. 
Hallam, in his Introduction to the 


iterature of Europe. 


! 
quite clear that the crime of reading Pagan Fables, and, 
a fortiori, that of composing them, has always been epg. 
sidered by Angels as bad in a priest as that of fal 
into Heresy. It would be a pity not to mention that the 
Angelic castigation had the desired effect, as the 
controversialist (Si riza est ubi tu cedis, ego vapulo tas. 
tum) was so struck with the force of their arguments 
that he became fully convinced of the danger of bis 
opinions, and retracted them forthwith.” 

“.. . Some of the remarks on the manners and cos. 
| tumes are also very just: that is to say, they shew clearly 
that those described by Fenelon were in most instancg 
| very different from those really belonging to the age and 
| people to which they are attributed. To give an idea of 

the minuteness of this part of the investigation, and at 
the same time to introduce another curious anecdote, [ 
shall select the description of Termosiris, the i 
Priest of Apollo, Faydit proves it to be incorrect ig 
every particular. He does not even let the long white 
beard escape, but shows that the Egyptian Priests al 
kept their beard and chin most scrupulously shaved, and 
then proceeds thus: —‘ Accordingly, it is ‘ond all 
doubt, that if Termosiris had presented himself at the 
Temple, with the great white beard hanging down to 
his waist, given him by the Abp. of Cambray, bis col- 
leagues would have driven him away for a goat, or else 
| would have shorn him on the spot; and treated him ia 
| the same manner as the Canons of the Cathedral of Cler- 
| mont, in Auvergne, did their bishop, William Du 
This prelate, who had a remarkably fine beard, of w lich 
| he was very proud, having attended to celebrate High 
| Mass on an Easter Sunday, found the gates of the Choir 
shut; and three Canons, one of whom was Dean, and 
another Chanter, dressed in their robes, and awaiting him 
there. The Dean had in his hand a pair of scissors and 
a razor, which he held high up in the the air, that they 
might be seen. One of the Canons bore the ancient 
Statute-book of the Chapter, and held it open at the 
place where it was enacted that no one should enter the 
Choir unless he was shaven (barbis rasis). On the other 
side stood the Chanter, with a small wand in his hand; 
with which he pointed out the passage in question to the 
Bishop, and at the same time read it aloud, shouting out 
is rasis, Reverend Father, barbis rasis! The Dean 
then preparing his scissors and razor to act the part of 
barber, the affrighted Bishop at first represented to them 
| that that was too high a Holyday to do such work; but 
| when he saw the merciless Dean persisting, and about to 
cut off his beautiful beard, he took to his heels, and fied 
as fast as he could to his Chateau de Bea d, nearl 
two leagues from Clermont; and then fell sick wi 
vexation, and died. During his illness he made a vow 
he would never again set foot in Clermont, where he had 
been offered such a shameful insult ; and to revenge him- 
| self further on that ungrateful city, he gave it a bishop 
so young that he had not a single hair on his chia, 
namely, Cardinal Salviati, nephew of Leo X., a 
of St. Papoul, with whom he exchanged sees. 


One of the extracts quoted in this article, “t 
| give an idea of the good Abbé’s manner of anim- 
| adverting upon what he considers the absurdities 
of the Story,” is the following : — 


“ «Is it not contrary to nature and common sense, t0 
make Telemachus and Mentor set out from these © 
| traverse the world without making 4 Pp a 
He gives them neither horses, nor coach, nor ship, nor 
clothes, nor linen, nor gold, nor silver, nor — 
Do people travel without such things? It is only ¢ 
Angels, says St. Augustine, who have no need of oy 
preparations to pass from one country to another, 
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cause they do all that by mere operation of their will. 

They do not say, when they wish to set out: Coachman, 
ut to,the horses; Groom, saddle and bridle my horse; 
ut are where they wish to be in a moment.’ 

« It is pretty certain that Ramsay saw this Critique of 
Faydit’s, as he gives a general answer to the objections 
contained in it in his preliminary Discourse on Epic 
Poetry already mentioned. But it is singular that neither 
he, nor any of Fenelon’s biographers that I have seen, 
mention the work by name.” 

Dr. West gives the following cotemporary Epi- 
gram on Guendeville and Faydit : — 

«G—— et F—— ces critiques fameux, 
Qui contre Télémaque ont fait mainte satire, 

Depuis n’a guére ont un debat entr’eux. 

Votre style plaisant (dit l'un) est ennuyeux ; 

Le votre, repond |’auge, est d’une pedant crasseux : 

Qui l’auroit jamais osé dire ? 
lis ont trouvé moyen d’avoir raison tous deux.” * 
Errionnacn. 


Telemachus, on its first publication, had to run 
the gauntlet of the politicals and bigots. Your cor- 
respondent brings to notice one of the attacks ; 
whether the Critique Générale came from the 
former or the latter class of opponents, I am not 
aware, not having seen the work; but the Té/é- 
macomanie is unmistakably from the pen of a rabid 


the two has been answered in your editorial note ; 
but it may be worth while to show the want of ac- 
cord —— by these champions for the purity 
of Church and State so outraged in The Adventures 
of Telemachus! Faydit, in his protest of 346 
pages, is indignant that the same hand which 
presents to the devout the sacred chalice, should 
now insult them with da Coupe du Vin empoisonné 
de la Prostituée de Babylone—the innocent Tele- 
machus! and taking the pestilential roman to be 
offered by its author as a faithful chronicle of past 
times, proceeds elaborately to demolish his his- 
torical and mythological conclusions. My object, 
however, is to furnish J. M. with a morsel of con- 
temporary criticism upon his book, supplied from 
mine, having the same end in view : — 

“ Mais l’injustice de mes ennemis,” says Faydit, “ qui 
ont fait courir le bruit que la critique brutal et séditieuse, 
qui a paru depuis quelque tems contre le méme livre, 
Venoit de moi, et étoit celle-la-méme & laquelle on sca- 
Voit que je travaillois, et la malice du Gazetier de Hol- 

» qui, dans ses nouvelles du 10 Mars dernier, attribué 
mon exil en Auvergne & la composition de cet infame et 
seandaleux libelle m’ont enfin fait consentir, quoique 
rc moi, qui la mienne fut imprimée, afin qu’on vit la 

ence de ces deux pitces et qu’on fut convaincu par 
de mon innocence.” 

Faydit participates the horror in which the 
church holds all works of imagination, and upon 

t ground bases his censure upon the romance 
of Fenelon, which, in lieu of supporting religion 








See The Dublin Universit Review, vol. i, 1833 
816—321, 484487, . 7 





churchman. J. M.'s question as to the identity of | 





and virtue, but panders, according to this au- 
thority, to vice and libertinage. To show how 
such a subject should have been treated by a son 
of the Church, our abbé —— Le Spirituel 


Télémaque, ou Roman Mystique, sur [Amour 
divin et sur [Amour Naturel, 12mo, 1699; but, 
to exhibit the inconsistency of the Holy Roman 
Censors, the profane son of Ulysses, with its 
capital errors,"was spared to corrupt the world, 
while la foudre du Vatican fell upon the spirituel 
substitute which, with the pious Mazximes de Saints 
of Fenelon, fed the fires of the Holy Congregation 
of the Index. A. G. 


Mr. Firzratrricx's “Lire or ArcusisHor 
Wuatecy” (3" §. vi. 378.)—I see in the present 
week’s number of “ N. & Q.” a notice of the 
memoir of my father, the late Archbishop of 
Dublin, by Mr. Firzratrick, with a mention of 
his having obtained information concerning my 
father from his intimate friends. I think it only 
| right to correct the erroneous impression this 
notice would give. Mr. Firzratricx compiled 
his work not only without the knowledge or sanc- 
tion of any of my father’s family or intimate 
| friends, but without having had any information 





| from any who were ever on terms of personal in- 
timacy with him ; and all who really knew my 
father would infer this at once from the character 
of the work, which also contains records of many 
repartees and jokes never uttered by my father. 
E. Jane WHATELY. 


64, Russell Square, W.C. 


Carey Famity (3" S. vi. 174.)—It is singular 
that there should be any doubt as to the burial- 
place of Bp. Valentine Carey. Surely D. P. must 
have made some mistake about the quotation from 
Wescote’s View of Devonshire in 1630. ME.eres 
was perfectly correct in his statement. 

“ Valentine Cary, sometimes Dean of St. Paul’s Church, 
and after Bishop of Exeter, lies buried on the South side 
of the Quire under a plain Stone, with this Inscription 
about it: —‘ Hic jacet Valentinus Carey, Sacre Theolo- 
gis Doctor, olim Decanus hujus Ecclesix, qui obiit Epis- 
copus Oxon, Cujus Monumentum ibidem erectum patet, 
1626.’ "—Stow’s Survey, ed. Strype, 1720, vol. i. b. iii. 
p- 168. 


Crt. 


Hewett Famuty (3" §. vi. 335.)—I only write 

| to make note as to the great Bishop of Avranches. 
It may be interesting to Mexxrss and to Iota to 
know, with certainty, what were his arms. I 
have his book-plate, which gives his arms and an 
inscription. The arms are: Azure, in chief two 
| ermine spots, in base three grelots. The arms 
are in an oval, on acartouche. The cartouche is 

| ensigned with a coronet ; and above the coronet, 
with an episcopal hat (so constantly mistaken in 
| this country for a cardinal’s hat), stringed and 
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tasselled in four rows. On the dexter side of the 
cartouche is a mitre, on the sinister a crosier. 

Below the arms, on a tablet, is this inscrip- 
tion : — 

“Ex Libris Bibliothecew quam Illustriss. Ecclesia 
Princeps D. Petrvs Danie Hverivs Episc. Abrincen- 
sis Domui Professw Paris. P. P. Soc. Jesu Integram 
vivens Donavit anno 1692.” 

The book-plate is a very fine one. It measures 
83 by 6 inches along the outside engraved lines 
which enclose the arms and inscription. The 
arms were also stamped in gold on the cover of 
the book, in which my copy of the book-plate 
was pasted. From one of these I made a rubbing. 

D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

Latin Pozzie (3 §. vi. 288.)—The puzzle 
given by the Editor, “ Fari rebar scio, sed re 
fabar nescio,” seems not difficult of interpretation. 
It means, I suppose, “ I intended to say scio, 
but in fact I said nescio.” I would beg leave to 
propose another, which has not, as far as I know, 
appeared in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

.“ Nate mea Romam filia neque suam.” 

It is a pentameter verse, and is left unpointed. 

The reading of “* Cane Decane,” &c. proposed 
by the Editor, appears to be more satisfactory 
than any that has previously been given; and the 
same may be said of his notion of the sense of the 
lines. That they refer to a Dean Hoare is a very 
happy conjecture. It may well be thought a 
little strange that nothing should yet have ap- 
peared to certify the authorship of lines so quoted, 
and exhibiting so striking a jingle of words. 
There has been nothing, [ believe, to connect 
them with Porson except that a copy of them is 
said to have been found among his papers after 
his death. } 


+e . 


Modern scholars, if we may trust E. L. S., are 
not very well up in the classical jeux d'esprit of 
the last age. I therefore send for their amuse- 
ment two translations of Porson’s Macaronic lines 
which puzzled them, both made by a friend of 
mine; the first upwards of forty years ago, when 
he was a school-boy :— 

“Come, clattering Canon, cease your cant canine; 

To curing Christian curs your cares confine.” 
The second, written by the same hand, a few 
years since, is, to my mind still better: — 
“You Dean, descant, 
But can’t you, Dean, 
This cant you din about dogs controul ? 
O could you, Dean, 
If you could you'd e’en 
Do good, you Dean, to some old soul!” 

If the latter be pronounced, as Hamlet says, 
“ trippingly on the tongue,” it will, I think, be 
found to hit off the jingling humour of the original 
very fairly: — 
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Your last Latin puzzle — 
“ Pari rebar scio sed re fabar nescio ” — 
may be thus translated: — 
“ T thought to say, ‘ I know,’ but lo! 
I really said, ‘ 1 do not know.’ ” 


E. A. D, 


Louis or Franpers (3° §. vi. 228.)—I find jn 
a folio volume in my possession, entitled Recherche 
des Antiquitez et Noblesse de Flandres, printed at 
Douay, 1631, the following notice of Louis de 
Flandres (at p. 79, in the chapter “ Des Gouver. 
neurs de la dicte Comte de Flandres”) : — 

“ En l’an 1555 fut proveu du dit*Gouvernement et de 
estat de Capitaine-General de Flandres, Messire Louys 
de Flandres, Seigneur de Praet et de lo Woestine, Che- 
valier de la toison d’or, Seigneur d’Elverdinge, Viamer- 
tinge, Spiers et Merschs, Conseiller et premier Chambellan 
de l’Empereur Charles le Quint, qui fut aussi Chef de ses 
finances, et Capitaine de son Chasteau et Ville de l’Es- 
cluse, et Bailly de la Ville de Bruges, et du terroir da 
Francq, &c. 

“Tl porta de Fiandres plain, sauf que le lyon & la pre- 
miere patte tenoit un anneau d’argent ; autres disent qu'il 
avoit une espine au travers de ladicte patte.” 

I can find no other notice of him, or of his 
parentage ; but the arms he bore (as above) would 
seem to indicate illegitimate descent from the 
sovereign house of the Counts of Flanders. 

Water Svevp. 


Denton. 


Hans Memutnc: “Massacre or Tue Iyno- 
cents” (3 S. v. 74, 163.)— Many years ago, I 
saw a “ Massacre of the Innocents,” which nearly 
corresponded with that described in the quota- 
tion from Ward. I thought it was at Dijon, but 
was probably wrong, as it is not there now. It 
hung above a carved chimney-piece of Sienna 
marble, close to a “ Last Judgment,” said to be 
by Quentin Matsys. This may call it to the 
memory of some traveller who can tell us where 
it is. It was elaborately finished, but coarsely 
imagined ; and, I think, not in the style of Mem- 
linc. I do not remember any inscription. The 
Latin seen by Mr. Ward most likely was from 
Prudentius : — 

“ Locum minutis artubus, 
Vix interemptor invenit, 
Quo plaga descendat patens ; 
Juguloque major pugio est. 
“ O barbarum spectaculum! 
Illisa cervix cautibus, 
Spargit cerebrum lacteum, 
Oculosque per vulnus vomit.” : 
Hymnus Epiphania, |. 88—%. 
Firznorxiss. 

Paria. 

Trurries (3" S. vi. 209.)—In default of better 
and more recent information, which has not ap- 
peared since Mr. Tarxor’s query, I venture to 
point out from a local guide-book the following 
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lores 
notice in regard to Patching, a village in Sussex, 
nearly five miles cast of Arundel : — 





« Seventy years ago an experienced truffle-hunter, after | 


four years’ search in this country for the best ground on 
which to follow his avocation, fixed on Patching; pretty 


ood evidence that that precious tuber was abundant | 


there at that date. None have been found, perhaps not 
sought after, of late years.” c 
Ericurevs. 
Sxams (3" §S. vi. 268, 296.)—The story of the 
widow and the salted snails, inquired for by Mr. 
Kyowzes, will be found ina highly entertaining 
work published last year by Edmonston and 
Douglas, Edinburgh, in 2 vols. 8vo, entitled Life 


in Normandy; Sketches of French Fishing, Farm- | 
ing, Cooking, Natural History, and Politics, drawn | 


from Nature. The story is told of an Irishwoman, 
in vol. ii. p. 17, where ample directions are given 
for cooking both snails and slugs. It may be true, 


living; but the method of curing is first to scald 
them, when they may be drawn from their shells 
like periwinkles, and preserved by salting. I have 
heard them spoken of by the poor as a remedy 
either in measles or hoopingcough ; and in the 
autobiography of William Huntington, of S. S. 
notoriety, be gives an account of his being cured 
of some disease in his childhood by eating snails. 
E. V. 
Lapy Msapows (3 S. vi. 228.) — The name 
“Lady Meadow” will probably be found to have 
sprung, in most cases, from the circumstance of 
the land having formerly belonged to a church, 
chapel, or guild, dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; or 
having adjoined to an image set up by the way- 
side to invite the passer-by to his orisons. The 
day which we call “ Lady-day” is the day of the 
“Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” And 
I have a closer illustration. Among lands that 
were part of the possessions of the ancient Guild of 
the Holy Cross, in Birmingham, was one called 
“Seyncte Mary Wood,” situated in the “ Foreign 
of Birmingham,” that is, outside the ancient 
borough (but within the modern borough). ‘This 
place is now called “ Lady Wood,” and has given 
aname to“ Lady Wood Lane.” But the name 
may, in some cases, have arisen from the circum- 
stance of the tenancy, by a yeoman, of land be- 
longing to the lord or lady of the manor, adjoin- 
ing to the lands belonging to the yeoman himself; 
the former having such a name given it for the 
sake of distinguishment. I have examples before 
me of lands belonging to the lord, also in the 
Foreign of Birmingham,” thus held by tenants, 
and known by the names of “ Lady Crofte” and 
‘Lordes Felds.” Toutmin Samira. 


we Lady's Field isa very common name in 
North Yorkshire. May I throw out a suggestion 


that both derive such names from being part of 
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| the dower lands, and settled as the widow's in- 
| come. Exoracum. 


Rep Harr (3 §. vi. 337.) — The following is 
an old French receipt for dyeing the hair, not ex- 
actly red, but of that light flaxen hue which is 
called blond : — 


*On prend de la lessive de cendres de sarment «deux 
livres; des racines de brione, de chelidonne, de curcuma 
ou safran des Indes, de chacun demi-once; safran et ra- 
cines de lis, de chacun deux gros; de fleurs de bouillon 
blane, de stcechas jaune, de genét, de millepertuis, de 
chacun un gros;—on fait cuire le tout ensemble, et on le 
tire au clair. Il faut laver souvent les cheveux de cette les- 
sive, et au bout de quelque temps ils deviendront blonds.” 
F. C. H. 

Perhaps Mr. Piesse may like to see a recipe 
“To stain hair a light chesnut colour,” which I 
have lately discovered in an amusing repertoire 


“le | of toilette arts ished in 1837 : — 
as Mr. Pinkerton asserts, that the snail will melt | of toilette arts published in 1837 


away under the influence of salt, if applied to it 


“The hair is to be previously cleansed with dry bran, 
or warm water in which alum has been dissolved. Then 
take 2 0z. of quick lime, which kill in the air; 1 oz. of 
litharge of gold, and 4 oz. of lead ore. Reduce the whole 
to a powder, and sift it; wet a small quantity of this 
powder with rose-water, rub the hair with it, and let it 
dry again in the air, or dry it with cloths a little warm. 
This powder does not stain the skin like the wash made 
of aquafortis and assaying silver.” 





Sr. Swituin. 

CuHance or Name (3° S. vi. 262.) — In Hart’s 
monthly Army List for October appears the name 
of Captain “ De la Bere” in place of that of Cap- 
tain “ Driver,” given in the September List, as 
one of the oflicers employed in the payment and 
organization of out-pensioners at Portsmouth ; so 
that this change of name has been officially sanc- 
tioned by the Horse Guards. Seeing that it was 
publicly stated a few months ago, during the 
session of Parliament, that the War Authorities 
had absolutely refused to allow a gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer to assume the surname of St. 
Paul, it seems that what is legal for Capt. Driver 
is not lawful for Sir John Jonts. The distinction 
between “ resuming” and “ assuming” a surname 
—each being done from “ family” reasons and not 
out of mere caprice—does not at first sight satis- 
factorily account for the license being withheld in 
one case and granted in the other. Without fur- 
ther explanation, both cases would appear to rest 
on precisely the same grounds, and Poth would 
equally receive the sanction of the law. Mr. 
Joshua Bugg, alias Norfolk Howard, is pretty 
generally accredited as the pioneer of this nominal 
reform. Whence, I would ask, did he get the 
idea? If I am not mistaken, the suggestion came 
from The Sun newspaper, which, in giving an ac- 
count of a Derby day, remarked on the numerous 
“ Buggs” at Epsom, and expressed surprise that 
people should be found to willingly retain such an 
| odious patronymic. Is it possible to turn up this 
| passage in The Sun, and to supply, in connection 
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with it, the date on which Joshua Bugg threw off 
his Christian "ome as well as his surname ? 
Joun A. C. Vincent. 


I was told the other day that the notorious case 
of Thomas Bugg, alias Norfolk Howard, was an 
entire fabrication from beginning to end. I shall 
be glad to learn if such is really the case, and 
whether Mr. Norfolk Howard exists in reality, or 
only in the fertile brains of the correspondents of 
The Times. 43. 


Dr. Joun ‘Asxew (3™ S. vi. 218.) — The pe- 
digree ‘of the Askew family given in Hodgson’s 
Northumberland, assigns to Dr. Adam Askew, the 
book-collector’s father, a brother of the name of 
Anthony, respecting whom, however, there is no 
other information. In this pedigree the book- 
collector, Dr. Anthony Askew, is represented to 
have had five sons and six daughters. The state- 
ment that Dr. John Askew was another and the 
third son occurs in an Appendix of additions and 
corrections. Mr. Hodgson, however, speaks of 
him as if there were doubts of his identity. One 
account of him is, he says, that he was a proctor 
in Doctors’ Commons, and married Louisa Damer; 
another is, that he afterwards took orders, was 
rector of North Cadbury, and married Mary Sun- 
derland. Possibly two John Askews are here 
confounded together. I believe Dr. Anthony As- 
kew, the book-collector, had six sons as well as 
six daughters. E. H. A. 

“Rent” anp “Farm” (3" S. vi. 328.) — To 
your correspondent M. C., who inquires the mean- 
ing of the word “farm” as used in a document 
from the Augmentation Office, I would reply in 
the words of Judge Blackstone (Comment, ii. 
318):— 

“ Farm, or feorme, is an old Saxon word, signifying 
provisions; and it came to be used instead of rent or 
render, because antiently the greater part of rents were 
reserved in provisions—in corn, in poultry, and the like; 
till the use of money became more frequent. So that a 
ey was one who held his lands upon pay- 
ment of a rent or feorme; though, at present, by a gra- 
dual departure from the original sense, the word farm is 
brought to signify the very estate or lands so held upon 
farm or rent.” 

I think, upon looking over monastic accounts, 
that there has commonly been made in them a 
distinction between firma and redditus of this 
kind—that firma is used to denote a rent paid 
upon a formal contract in writing, and for a 
longer space of time than one year; whereas, 
redditus would express any other rent, and any re- 
served for a less period. If this view of the sub- 

ject is correct, the words for farm-rent would 
mean, a perpetual rent formally reserved by 


written contract—the sense in which they are | 
W. 


now used. 


Yorusure Stan Post (3° §. vi. 263.)—As 
the direction on the Yorkshire sign post has for 








years been an established “Joe Miller,” it hy 
either probably been — as the origing 
curiosity itself, by careful road surveyors, or more 
likely still, been set up by some village wag, who 
thought himself very witty for embodying the of 
| joke. P.P 


Famity or Penperer (3 S. vi. 188.)—4 
female descendant of this family resides, and has 
resided, at East Bourn in Sussex for many years, 
and enjoys a crown pension, but I do not knoy 
the amount of it. Georce F. Cuamagrs, 

Junior Carlton. 

Srory or AN Eastern Treasurer (3" §, yi, 
212.)—The original of this story will be found 
in — 





“The Six Voyages of John Baptista Tavernier, a 
Noble Man of France now living, through Turky int 
Persia and the East Indies, finished in the year 167), 
giving an account of the State of those countries. Made 
English by J. P (hillips), London, 1678.” 

It occurs in Chapter ix. “ Of the Road from 
Kerman to Ispahan, and the Fortune of Nazar 
Mahomet.-Ali-Beg,” p. 42. It appears from the 
| history that Tavernier knew the Nazar (Grand 
Master of the House) personally. 

Jounson Baty. 


Antiquarian Art (3 S. vi. 306.) — Photo- 
graphy can be employed, and successfully, too, in 
reducing rubbings from brasses to moderate sizes, 
fur purposes of illustration, preservation, &e. 

My son, who is now at Mhow with his regiment, 
took a rubbing of the inscription in brass, on the 
slab covering the remains of the Rev. John 
Bragge, who was vicar of Gillingham, Kent, late 
in the fifteenth, or early in the sixteenth century. 
The rubbing is about eighteen inches long, and 
| nearly three broad. On the 26th October, 1862, 
| I had it photographed on a very reduced scale, as 
| the enclosed specimen, about four inches by half 
an inch, will show you. The letters on the brass 
| were somewhat difficult to make out, and the rub 

bing seemed a strange mass of letters in imper- 
| fect outline ; but the photograph at once made all 

beautifully clear, intensifying every letter, s0 9 
| to make each and all as easily to be deciphered as 
| a page of black letter. , 

As the inscription has nowhere been copied, 
that I know of, perhaps it may be considered 
worthy of record in “N. & Q.” :— 

“ Hic jacet dis Johés Bregge Vicari’ de 
Gyllynghit cui’ aie ppiciat™ deus Amé. 

Hasted, in his History of Kent, names Bregge 
among the vicars of Gillingham, but is silent # 
| to the period that he held the cure. 

Avon's suggestion of applying photo; hy % 
the reproduction of monumental details has, # 
this note proves, been anticipated oy. two 
years. M. 5.5. 
Brompton Barracks. 
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Joux Lawsox, D.D. (3 S. vi. 311, 340.)— | in Alban Butler's Life of St. Bede, May 27, that 


Your correspondent ApuBa will be glad, I doubt 
not, to have the following information respecting 
this eminent scholar and divine, who, according 
to Kett, “ Merits the particular attention of every 
young clergyman "s— 

“ Died, Tuesday, Jan. 9, at his apartments in Trinity 
College [Dublin], the Reverend John Lawson, D.D., 
SF.T.C.D., Librarian, Professor of Divinity, and Lec- 
turer in History and Oratory, on which last subject he 
has lately published a most ingenious treatise. He is 
most sincerely lamented by all ranks of people for his 
many virtues, but by the poor in particular, to whom he 
was a liberal benefactor.”— Dublin Gazette, 13th January, 

59 
a Jan. 12.—The remains of Dr. John Lawson 
were privately interred in the Chapel of our University.” 
—Jbid. 16th inst. 

Dr. Lawson was elected a Fellow of Trinity 
College in the year 1735; and in 1743 he was 
promoted to a Senior Fellowship, The third 
edition of his well-known work, entitled Lectures 
concerning Oratory, was published in Dublin in 
1760, pp. xvii. 457, 8vo. Iam not aware that 
any biographical sketch has appeared in ¥e 

. E. S. 


Arms or A conquereD Knient (3" §. vi. 313.) 
Mexetes asks —‘* What instances there are on 
record of the arms of a conquered knight being 
assumed by his victorious antagonist?” ‘The fol- 
lowing is from Fuller’s Worthies of England, 
vol. i. p. 582 : — 

“Thomas Fisher, alias Hawkins, being a Collonel 
under the Duke of Somerset in Musleborough Field, 
behaved himself right valiantly, and took a Scotchman 
prisoner, who gave a Griffin for his arms. Whereupon 


the title of “ Venerable” began to be given to 
him only in the ninth century ; whereas he had 
been, as Butler observes, styled “Saint,” and 
placed in foreign martyrologies long before that 
time. F. C. 

Feast of St. Bede, 

Oct, 29. 

I remember being told by a dignitary of the 
Roman church, on my asking him whether his 
roper style was “ Right Reverend,” “ Very 
teverend,” or “ Venerable,” that he could only 
hope for the latter appellation after his death ; 
but from the list of epitaphs given in page 161 
of your present volume, it must have been of 
common application in Belgium, as one cannot 
suppose that it is used in those instances in the 
same sense as when applied to the “ Venerable” 
Bede. F. D. H. 


Cuimacuvs, etc. (3" S. vi. 114.) — The recent 
notices of Hagiography have sent me—not to the 
Acta Sanctorum or Vite Patrum, either of which 
would outweigh Nicholas De Lyra or Philemon 
Holland ten times over—but to Cabendé Curio- 
sités des Traditions, a portable florilegium and 
quintessential of sanctity. In this I stumbled on 
a list of reliques and reliquaries, the brevity 
whereof must be abbreviated before it can ask a 


| place in “ N. & Q.” 


the said Duke conferred on him the arms of his captive, | 


tobe borne within a Border Varrey, in relation to a prime 
Coat which the said Duke (the Granter thereof) quar- 
tered as descended from the Lord Beauchamps of Hatch.” 


R. J. F. 


Pirates or Orp Srats, etc. (3" S. vi. 250.)— 
17. Ockholt or Ockwells House. In Lysons’s 
Berkshire is a plate of the house, also two coloured 
plates of the hall windows. R. J. F. 


modern ware, imitating the old “ Gris Flamand,” 
is made at Strasburg. F. D. H. 


Vexerante Bepe (3" S. vi. 358.)—It has 


| 


Gris pe Franpres (3 §. vi. 147.) — The | 


Cataloguing a series of seventy sainted persons 
(whose names I spare the reader), it assigns to 
them a reliquarian stock of 238 entire bodies re- 
posited in different churches and convents, be- 
sides 193 decollated heads, and 155 hands which 
were the living property of 54 thereof. Among 
these Sainte Julienne has 20 bodies, and 26 heads; 
Saint George and Saint Pancrace have each 30 
bodies, Saint Paul 18, Saint Peter, the apostle, 
16; while the two bodies of his namesake, Peter 
the Dominican, have between them 56 fingers. 

I am persuaded that no Catholic of any Chris- 
tian church will take offence at thisextract. La- 
lanne’s little volume is well worth > . 


de . 


Srnestus (3 §. ii. 330.) — The passage in- 


| quired for, as above, will be found in Synesius, 


bean generally supposed that the title of “ Vener- | 


le” was given to St. Bede from the circum- 


stance of his Homilies on the Holy Scriptures | 


having been read in churches during his lifetime ; 
when, as he could not be styled Saint, it was cus- 
tomary to call him “ Venerable.” This title, it is 


said, having been thus inserted before his name 
in the books containing his Homilies, could never 
afer be expunged. The late learned historian, 
Dr. Lingard, once assured me however that this 
sory was wholly unfounded ; and it is mentioned 


| 
! 





Epistola CV. Fratri, which probably furnished 
the author of Hypatia with the basis of his di- 
verting delineation of the character of the Bishop 
of Cyrene, as an ecclesiastical Nimrod : — 

“ Hoc unum ego non dissimulabo. Cum ludendi ap- 
petens sim (utpote cui jam inde a pueritia armorum 
atque equorum immoderatum studium probro datum 
fuerit), morore quidem afficiar, quomodo enim caris- 
simos mihi canes venationis expertes intueri potero, vel 
arcus a teredinibus exesos? feram tamen utcunque, si ita 
Deus jubeat.” 


Although not having access to the original I 
can give the passage referred to only in the Latin 
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translation, the reflections of this Christian Pla- | 
tonist are worthy of consideration in these times 
of unreserved divulgations : — 


“ Animus certe quidem Philosophia imbutuas, ac veri- 
tatis inspector mentiendi necessitati nonnihil remittet. 
Lux enim veritati, oculus vulgo proportione quadam 
respondent. Et oculus ipse non sine damno suo immo- 
dica luce perfruatur. Ac uti ophthalmicis caligo magis 
expedit, eodem modo mendacium vulgo prodesse arbitror ; 
contra nocere veritatem iis qui in rerum perspicuitatem 
intendere mentis aciem nequeunt. Hee si mihi Episco- 
palis nostri muneris jura concesserint, subire hance digni- 
tatem possim, ita ut domi quidem philosopher; foris 
vero fabulas texam, ut nihil penitus docens, sic nihil 
etiam dedocens, atque in presumpta animi opinione per- 
manere sinens. Sin ita etiam movere se oportere dixe- 
rint, ac Episcopum opinionibus esse popularem, ego me 
illico manifestum omnibus prebebo. Vulgo enim cum 
Philosophia quid esse commune potest? Divinaram qui- 
dem rerum veritatem occultam esse convenit: vulgus 
alio modo affectus esse debeat. Rursum ego et sxpius 
dicam, cum nulla necessitas cogat: Neque arguere neque 
argui sapientis esse duco. Sed si ad episcopale munus 
vocer, nolo ementiri dogmata. Horum Deum, horum 
homines testes facio. Affinis est Deo veritas, apud quem 
criminis expers omnis esse cupio. . .. . Dogmata porro 
mea nequaquam obtegam, neque mihi ab animo lingua 
dissidebit: Ita sentiens itaque dicens, placere me Deo 
arbitror..... Veritatem enim scio Deo imprimis ac- 
ceptam esse.” — Biblioth. Patr., 1618, vol. v.; Bibl. 
Mazima, 1671, &c., vol. vi. 


Brsciotnecar, Cuermam. 


Monks anv Friars (3 S. vi. 352.) —At the 
end of an article on St. Bridget’s Fire, Mr. Piv- 
KERTON reverts to a paper of mine under the 
above heading (3" S. v. 427), and makes two 
charges against me, through mistaking my mean- 
ing. Let me then say afew words in explanation. 
First, he accuses me of asserting that the Augus- 
tines were not friars. I should have betrayed 
—= ignorance, if I had made such an assertion. 

ut I never did. I merely said that the com- 
munity at fhe hospice of Mount St. Bernard, 
rm 4 
monks nor friars, but canons regular of St. Augus- 
tine. I have visited the hospice, and corresponded 
with the superior, and know this to be their pro- 
per character and designation. If, at the close 
of my article, I said—“The friars are, the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Carmelites,’—I did 
not say, or mean, that they were the only ones, 
though I omitted to mention the Augustinians. 
I presume, however, that Mr. Prxkerton is not 
ignorant that the hermits, or friars of St. Augus- 
tine, are altogether a different institute from the 
regular canons of St. Augustine. 

The second charge is, that I observed that 
“monks and friars never differed on any doc- 
trinal subject.” It is evident that I was not 
speaking of any school opinions, or open ques- 
tions, but of points of Catholic faith. For 1 had 
begun with the following words, the sentence, of 
which Mr. Pinkerton quotes only the last part: 


usually spoken of as monks, were neither | 
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“Nor is there any parity between the opposition 
of these religious Orders, and that of the Phar. 
sees and Sadducees: for these differed on esseq. 
tial points of doctrine.” And I continued the 
sentence thus: “whereas monks and friars neyer 
differed on any doctrinal subject.” Now it js 
clear that I was speaking of essential points of 
faith ; and when I said “any doctrinal subject,” 
the fair interpretation of my words would have 
been, any subject in which a point of Catholic 
faith was involved. So a monk and a friar might 
have disputed on the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, as long as such disputation was al- 
lowable, and the point remained undecided by the 
solemn definition of the Catholic Church. 

F. C. o. 


Urizistnc or Power (3" S. vi. 306.) — This is 
another illustration of the old proverb, that “There 
is nothing new under the sun.” The sculptures 
at Nimroud, Persepolis, and Khorsabad show that 
the chariots of the Assyrians were constructed 
(though without springs) on the principle of 
throwing the weight right on to the backs of the 
horses. In fact, the pole ended in a pair of saddles. 

The Egyptian and Shethite chariots were of ex- 
actly the same construction ; the want of springs 
appears to have been compensated for by the 
elastic net-work of thongs, which formed the floor 
of the chariot. Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


Butry Monument (3" S. vi. 307.) — Eliz- 
beth Butry, or Buttry, was the last prioress of 
the Augustinian nuns of the Order of Fontevrault, 
at Campsey, otherwise called Campesse, in Suf- 
folk. She died in 1543, and was buried in St. 
Stephen's church in Norwich. The date, 1546, 
is probably that of the monument. F.C. H. 

“ Campsey, Campess, Caumpes, Campeseia (Domesday.) 
Nunnery and chantry. Situation. In the hundred of 
Loes, the deanery of Loes, and the archdeaconry of Saf- 
folk. Convent. A prioress and nineteen nuns previously 
to the Dissolution. Elizabeth Buttry, the last prioress, 
died 1543, and was buried in S. Stephen’s church, in 
Norwich.” — Taylor’s Index Monasticus for the Diocese 0 
Norwich, p. 99 (where full particulars of the foundation, 
estates, &c. of this nunnery are given.) 

C. J.E. 


Aspry or Jumreces (3 S. vi. 308.) —I fear 
that your correspondent H. E. H. J. was imposed 
upon by the owner of the ruined abbey, who 
wished to shift the disgraceful spoliation from the 
shoulders of his own countrymen. In the Letters 
from Normandy, by the late Dawson Turner, Esq, 
written in 1818, occurs the following account 
the spoliation : — 

“The Vandalism of the modern French appears in fall 
activity. For the pitiful value of the materials, this 
noble edifice is doomed to destruction. The arched 
is beaten in; and the choir is nearly levelled with the 
ground. Two cartloads of wrought stones were carr! 
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away while we were there ; and the workmen were busily 
employed in its demolition.” J 
Your correspondent indeed speaks only of the 
cloister having been carefully taken down, and re- 
erected somewhere in England, as he was in- 
formed: but this cannot be true, for in the same 
work, Mr. Dawson Turner says: “ The cloisters 
which stood to the south-west of St. Peter’s are 
now almost wholly destroyed.” This is quite 
irreconcileable with the story of the cloisters hav- 
ing been taken to pieces carefully, and the stones 
numbered for re-erection. So that the “stupid 
and disgraceful barbarism,” as Mr. D. Turner 
justly characterises it, is to be imputed, I suspect, 
exclusively to the French. F.C. H 


Woopwarp or Downe anv Dassetrt (3° S. vi. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


shire, and Avon Dassett, in Warwickshire, de- | 


scended from the Woodwards of Butler’s Merston 
in the last-mentioned county; Avon Dassett and 
Butler’s Merston being distant from each other 
about six miles. 

I am happy in being able to supply Mr. Cooke 
with the pedigree up to the year 1407. 
year John le Wodewarde was Ranger of Arden 
Forest. His son John le Wodewarde, of Solihull, 
had by his wife Alice , a son, John Wodeward, 
who married Petronilla, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Clinton; their son, Thomas Woodward 
of Solihull, was father of John Woodward of 
Butler’s Merston. He married Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Skipwith, by Alice, heiress of Sir 





Lionel Dymoke (champion of England), who died | 


in 1554. Their son, Richard Woodward, also of 
Butler's Merston, was father of John Woodward, 
who, in 1589, was living at Avon Dasset. By his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Palmer of 
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laine family. The following is an extract from 
an old manuscript : — 


“Dr George Chamberlain was born at Ghent 1576, the 
son of George Chamberlain, Esq. (second son of Sir Leo- 
nard Chamberlain of Oxfordshire, Governor of the Isle of 
Guernsey, who died 2 Eliz. 1560-1.) His mother was 
Mary Pring, daughter of a citizen of Ghent. His parents 
brought him up to letters from his youth, and from the 
time he was capable of distinguishing a state of life, he 
discovered an inclination for holy orders, and having 
Jaid a sufficient foundation of virtue and learning, he 
embraced the ecclesiastical state, and by degrees attained 
the highest preferments. He was Canon, Archdeacon, 
and Dean of St. Bavon’s in Ghent, and in 1626, on the 
decease of Antoine de Hennére, was consecrated Bishop 
of Ypres, about which time his family resided at Shir- 
burne in Oxfordshire, the lands whereof, having fallen 
to co- heiresses, one married to John Neville, Baron Aber- 


348.) —The Woodwards of Downe, in Gloucester | gavenny,—Bishop Chamberiaia, being the next heir male, 
)—th ards \ ster- 


came over to England, not to put in his claim, but to 
resign it, in order to confirm the title of the heiresses, and 
prevent other pretenders. 

“ He governed his diocese with great edification, and 
died much lamented, Dec. 19, 1634, aged 58 years, 1 
month, 19 days. He was a person much admired in all 


| the branches of his character; one of the ablest preachers 


In that | 


Buxton (co. Warwick), he was father of Richard | 


Woodward of Downe and Dasset, who was the 
husband of Frances, daughter of John Rudhall of 
Rudhall. Singularly enough, this Richard appears 
to have had another brother of the same name, who 
was living at one of the Comptons, but my copy of 
the pedigree is too indistinctly drawn to enable me 
to speak with certainty about this. Their arms were, 
az. a pale between two eagles displayed arg. ; and 
the crest, on a ducal coronet or, a greyhound 
sejant arg. If Mr. Cooxe should desire fuller 


of his time, and could distinguish himself in that way in 
five different languages.” 


Jansenius was nominated Bishop of Yprés Oct. 
28, 1635, and died of the plague May 6, 1638. 
M. P. 


HysernatTion oF Swattows (3 §. vi. 337.) 
I am surprised to find Ruopocanaxis producing 
as a novelty the old Swedish figment of the sub- 
aqueous hybernation of swallows, which is given 
in Goldsmith's Animated Nature, and mentioned 
in almost every work on natural history previous 
to Macgillivray’s. How so extraordinary an 
averment originated it would be impossible to 
say; nor dol think this question has ever been 
fully and fairly dealt with. Beside, however, the 


| obvious absurdity of the notion of birds retaining 


information, and will write to me, I shall be happy | 


to furnish him with it. 
New Shoreham. 
Taitor’s Surrer (3 S. v. 309.)—A “ tailor’s 
supper” is his own goose—the article he irons 
with. A tailor’s mense * is nil. 


Joun Woopwarp. 


DvMFRIESIENSIS. 
Sim Leonarp Cuampertain (3 S. vi. 109, 
151, 330.)—I do not think any doubt can be en- 
tertained of the religious opinions of the Chamber- 
ee - 


[*Manhood. } a 


life under such circumstances, 1 may mention 
that some time since I met with an intelligent 
Swedish naturalist, who told me that the Univer- 
sity of Upsala had offered a handsome reward to 
any person who would point out a cluster of 
hirundines thus “ cold, asleep, and half dead,” in 
a lake or river; but, said he, * the reward had not 
been claimed.” Ruopocanakis says he has seen 
swallows suspended “like bunches of grapes” 
during the winter, in caverns in Italy and France. 
Permit me respectfully to suggest that he should 


| re-state this curious circumstance in some work 


devoted to natural history, and verify with his 
real name a statement so much at variance with 
our generally accepted dicta on the subject. The 
plain question may, indeed, be asked — Do birds, 
of any kind, in this or other countries, ever pass 
the winter in a state of torpidity ? J. H. 


Ruopocanakis will find an account of the 


| aquatic habits of swallows, quite as trustworthy 








as that with which he has recently been enlight- 
ened, in almost any medieval treatise on natural 
history. In Olaus Magnus, lib. xix. cap. 29, is 
the story at length, and a lively woodcut in- 
structs us in the manner in which men in spiked 
shoes, having cut holes in the ice, proceed to 
draw forth from the water in nets, bushels of ag- 
glomerated swallows, which come to life by thaw- 
ing. The experience of the author, however, 
leads him to denounce this as a foolish custom. 
Knowing fishermen put them in again; for the 
birds thus untimely awakened by warmth soon 
die; but if left alone, they thaw at the proper 
time, and begin their merry life anew. 

What are the facts connected with the clus- 
tering of swallows, which have come under the 
personal observation of Ruopocanakxis ? 

J. Extor Hopexr. 


Tue Navat Frac or Great Bairarn (3" S, 
vi, 267.)—In answer to Mr. Woopwarp's query, 
I cut the following from the Gazette of Tuesday, 
Oct. 18, 1864: — 

“ Her Majesty has approved a memorial of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, recommending her to prescribe the dis- 
continuance of the division of flag officers into the Red, 
White, and Blue squadrons, and to order and direct that 
the White Ensign, with its broad and narrow pendants, 
be henceforward established and recognised as the colours 
of the Royal Naval Service, reserving the use of the red 
and blue colours for such special occasions as may appear 
to us, or to officers in command of fleets and squadrons, 
to require their adoption; the white flag with a red St. 
George’s cross to be borne by admirals, vice-admirals, and 
rear-admirals on their respective masts; commodores of 
the first class to carry a white broad pendant with the 
red cross at the maintop-gallantmast-head ; commodores 
of the second class a similar broad pendant at the fore- 
top-gallantmast- head: and senior officers, when two or 
more vessels are present, to bear the broad pendant at 
the mizentop-gallantmast-head. The Blue Ensign and 
Union-jack with a white border to be carried by all ves- 
sels employed in the service of any public office; by ves- 
sels employed under the transport department and the 
civil departments of the Navy (with the seal or badge of 
the office to which they belong, as at present), and, under 
our permission, by ships commanded by officers of the 
Royal Naval Reserve force, and fulfilling in other respects 
the conditions required to entitle them to the privilege. 
The Red Ensign and Union-jack with a white border 
continuing, as at present, the national colours for all other 
British ships, with such exceptions in favour of yachts 
and other vessels as we may from time to time authorise 
to bear distinguishing flags.” 

W. I. S. Horton. 


Mvurter, Merrer, Penver (3" S. vi. 168, 239, 
279.)—Mr. Bineuam’s pertinent reply confirms 
my own impression that Muriel is of French or 
Norman origin. In seeking the derivation of this 
name, it is important to remember that it is also 
a surname, still represented in England. The 
French “ N. & Q.,” recently started, might help 
us here. 

In medieval Scottish history we find mention 
of a Lady Muriel, wife of Malis, Seneschal of 
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Strathearn in the thirteenth century; and of 
Lady Muriel Campbell, Thane of Cawdor, borg 
in 1498. 

In a copy of the Ladies’ Calling, Oxf. 1673, 
8vo, which belonged to Lady Vaughan of Hen 
gwrt, she has written her maiden name, “ Meryelj 
Williams.” 

J. L. mentions that, “ Several Christian names 
of Hebrew derivation were introduced from Ger. 
many into Ireland by the Palatine refugees, jp 
the reign of Queen Anne, and into England at 
much earlier periods.” I should be much obliged 
to him for instances of this, and references. 

No light as yet has been thrown upon the use 
of Penuel as a female Christian name. 

Err ronnacu. 


Mayuew Famity (3" S. vi. 327.) —I have 
amongst my papers a short account of this family, 
including, with others, the following notices: ~ 

“Thomas Mayhew came to Boston from England be- 
tween 1630-1640 from Salisbury, Wilts.” — Vide Pedigree, 

“ The Mayhews in America, including females who have 
changed their name, amount to 400 or 500, all of whom 
descended from the first-named Thomas Mayhew. He 
often told his children that the first Mayhew ever known 
in England came from Normandy, 1066, in the suite of 
William the Conqueror; that his name was Simon. He 
(Thomas) left a special request that, among his posterity, 
there might always be a Simon, which request has always 
hitherto been obeyed 

“Wm. Mayhew, a wine merchant, 54, Cratched Friars, 
London, has several portraits of the family ; and also the 
patent of arms granted to Robert Mayhew, 1563. It 
refers to arms prior to that date.” 

There are also copies of grants of lands to Thos. 
Mayhew from James Forrett for Lord Sterling, 
and from Richard Keynet for Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, Knt., and Lord Proprietor of the Province 
of Maine. For any further information C. H. may 
require, he had better communicate his address 
by letter to me. Tuos. B. Auten. 

Tombland, Norwich. 


Anprew Swsare (3" S. vi. 309.) — It may in- 
terest A Constant Reaper to be informed that 
Mr. Andrew Snape Douglas, whose address will 
be found in the “Blue Book,” is the son of a 
daughter of Sir Andrew Snape Hammond. 

8. 


Pancake Bexx (3" S, vi. 328.) — Just after I 
left a dame-school, and whilst too young to be 
admitted to a commercial academy, I attended s 
school where I well recollect listening for the 
pancake bell, which began to ring at eleven 
o'clock ; when, being one hour before the time for 


| leaving, the master* dismissed us with the words: 


| a bell to summon the people to confession, of 


“There's the pancake bell; now, boys, go home 
and help your mammas to make pancakes.” This 
is a remnant of the Romish custom of ringing 


* He was a sidesman at the Trinity Church, Hull. 
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shrift—hence called Shrove Tuesday; being the 
day before the strict abstinence of Lent, which 
begins next day, Ash Wednesday. In my young 
Protestant mind, the pancakes of the one day 
were associated with hashed mutton the next; and 
I believe many still make a like hash of the mat- 
ter, unaware that, not mutton but ashes, were the 
order of the day, as symbolic of repentance — 
quasi penance. T. J. Bucxton. 


The following extract, from Hone's Year-Book 
(pp. 148-9), will answer the first question pro- 
posed by A. A. Deessert : — 

“The great bell which used to be rung on Shrove 
Tuesday, to call the people together for the purpose of 
confessing their sins, was called pancake-bell—a name 
which it retains in some places where this custom is still 
kept up.” 

Shakspeare, through the Clown in Al's Well 
that Ends Well, alludes to the pancake custom :— 

“ As fit—as Tib’s rush for Tim’s forefinger; as a pan- 
cake for Shrove Tuesday, a morris for May-day.” 

Of the pancake bell Taylor, the Water-poct, in 
his Works, 1630, i. 115, has a curious account : — 

* Shrove Tuesday, at whose entrance in the morning 
all the whole kingdom is inquiet; but by that time the 
clocke strikes eleven, which (by the help of a knavish 
sexton) is commonly before nine, then there is a bell 
rung cal’d the pancake bell—the sound whereof makes 
thousands of people distracted, and forgetful either of 
manners or humanitie; then there is a thing called 
wheaten floure, which the cookes do mingle with water, 
egges, spice, and other tragical magicall inchantments ; 
and then they put it, by little and little, into a frying- 
pan of boiling suet, where it makes a confused dismall 
hissing (like the Lernean snakes in the reeds of Acheron, 
Stix, or Phlegeton); untill at last, by the skill of the 
cooke, it is transformed into the forme of a flip-jack, cal’d 
a pancake— which ominous incantation the ignorant 
people doe devoure very greedily.” 

W. I. S. Horton. 


Rugeley. 


Ihave never heard the origin usually assigned 
for this disputed. When Lent was kept, by strict 
abstinence from flesh meat all through the forty 
days, it was customary on Shrove Tuesday to use 
up all the dripping, lard, and grease, in the making 
of pancakes. ‘To consume all, it was usual to call 
in the apprentice boys, and others about the house, 
and they were summoned by a bell, which was 
naturally called the “ Pancake bell.” ‘F. C. H. 


Penat Laws enrorcine Pusiic Worsuir (3"4 
§. vi. 130, 198, 236.) —I send you a cutting from 
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stances are sufficiently known not to need repetition. 


Recently Mrs. Harrison, whose farm-manager took out 
the summons, has died; and her death has been made 


| the occasion of harsh, unseemly, and, as many persons 


assert, unwarranted comment in the press. The Leeds 
Mercury, especially, has offended the people of Driffield, 
who, though disapproving such an application of law, 
refuse their sympathy to its victim, because he agreed 
on entering Mrs. Harrison’s service to attend a place of 
worship every Sabbath—a stipulation she had a perfect 
right to make if she chose: his refusing to fulfil the 
agreement was an example of insubordination to the 
other servants, in a matter which the lady thought, 
justly too, of great moment; and what is more to the 


| point, though fined for not attending the church, he was 


really at liberty to go to any place of worship he chose. 
That Mrs. Harrison, labouring under an incurable ma- 


| lady, had her mind distressed, and perhaps her days 


shortened, by the publicity given to the proceedings; and 


| the attempt to make a martyr of her servant, and a 


bigoted persecutor of her, may be too much to doubt; 
but to say that it was the cause of her death, or that it 
was accelerated even by ‘ remorse of conscience,’ is, I am 
assured, by persons competent to know, utterly untrue. 
Mrs. Harrison bore the character of an estimable bene- 
volent lady; her anxiety that her servants should attend 
‘some place of worship’ was neither bigotry nor intoler- 
ance, but a creditable feeling, and so I cannot help think- 
ing is the desire of her neighbours that her fame should 
not suffer unjust aspersion.” 
Wa. E. Howzerr. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Rev. Taomis Watson (3° S. vi. 28%.) — He 
was born at Lauder, in the county of Berwick, 
1743, became minister of the old Presbyterian 
meeting house in Flowergate, Whitby, 1769, and 
died at that town August 29, 1825. Prefixed to 
Mr. Watson's Sermons on various practical Sub- 


jects, Lond., 8vo, 1826, is a memoir of him by the 


late Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, of York. See also 
a brief but interesting notice of Mr. Watson in 


| F, K. Robinson's Whitby, 154. 


C. H. & Tuompson Coorsr. 


Thomas Watson was a native of 
Lauder, in Berwickshire. His parents belonged 
to the body of Seceders. On completing his 
studies in the University of Edinburgh, he en- 
gaged as a private tutor. In the year 1769, he 
was appointed minister to the English Presby- 
terian congregation at Whitby, on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Robert Henry, the historian, to 


The Rev. 


| whose notice he had been introduced whilst at 


the Eastern Morning News of Oct. 10, 1864 (the | 


tource from which Errionnaca took his original 
note); and which, in justice to the memory of the 


Mrs. Harrison, the mistress of the servant | 


Isaac Watson, should find a place in your columns. 
@man appears to have been punished for dis- 
obeying his mistress's orders, and very properly 


punished too, 


a short time ago, the Driffield magistrates fined a 
Servant for refusing to go to church. The circum- 


Edinburgh. He died on the 29th August, 1825, 
having exercised his ministry during the long 
period of fifty-six years. ; “a 

The following is a list of his publications : — 

“ Intimations and Evidences of a Future State.” The 
same. Second Part. i 

“ Popular Evidences of Natural Religion and Chris- 
tianity.” 

“A Plain Statement of some of the more Important 
Principles of Religion as a Preservative against Infidelity, 


| Enthusiasm, and Immorality.” 


“ A Useful Compendium of many Important and Curi- 
ous Branches of Science and General Knowledge,” &c. 
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“ Dissertations on various Interesting Subjects, with a 
view to illustrate the Amiable Moral Spirit of Christ’s 
Religion; and to correct the Immoral Tendency of some 
Doctrines at present Popular and Fashionable.” 

“Prayers adapted to various Circumstances of the 
Christian Life: Objections to this Duty answered; and 
Prayer presented as a Rational, Edifying, and Important 
Service.” 

“ Various Views of Death, for Illustrating the Wisdom 
and Benevolence of the Divine Administration, in con- 
ducting mankind through that awful Change.” 

A volume of Sermons; to which is prefixed a Memoir 
by his friend, the late C. Wellbeloved of York. 


There is in the possession of the writer, his 
grandson, a treatise in MS., entitled “ The Causes, 
the Evidences, and the Consequences of Infi- 
delity.” This treatise is copied out ready for the 
press, with the exception of one part treating on 
the subject now occupying so much of the public 
attention, namely, “ ‘The Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures.” Joun ANDERSON. 


Ricnwarp Davis (3 5S. vi. 166.)—S.,Y. R. may 
obtain a more full and precise account of Mr. 
Richard Davis, of Rowell, from Memorials of the 
Independent Churches in Northamptonshire, by 
Thomas Coleman, 1853, pp. 53-65. 

Josuvua WILson. 


Wirriam Gurnatt (3 S. vi. 195.) — The 
Rev. Robert Ainslie, who republished Mr. Gurn- 
all’s Funeral Sermon in 1829, was at that time 
minister of the Independent Congregation at 
Lavenham. Josuva Wirson. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


The Guostics and their Remains, Ancient and Media«ral. 
By C. W. King, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. (Bell & Daldy.) 

When it is considered that the mere English reader, 
who desires to know something of The Gnostics, will find 
little in his native language but the small and unsatis- 
factory volume published by Dr. Walsh, the value and 
importance of the present work will be sufficiently evident. 
Mr. King had, in his History o 
fitness for the task he has here undertaken; and though 
he speaks of his sketch of the Gnostic systems very 
modestly —“ as little more than a condensation of Mattei’s 
admirable Introduction to his Histoire Critique du Gnos- 
ticisme ”—the reader is soon struck with the learning and 
originality of view which distinguishes Mr. King’s la- 
bours. In a notice necessarily brief, we can only sketch 
the outlines of Mr. King’s history. He first traces the 
seeds of the Gnosis carried from India westward by the 
influence of that vast Buddhist movement, which in the 
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of Gems, foreshadowed his | 
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it of special value to gem collectors, and gives it a sep. 
rate interest from that higher one which it pos 

all who desire to know the truth respecting The Gnostic; 
and their Remains. It is long since a more important 
volume to the Archxologist and Art Student has beeg 
given to the world. 


Arthur: A Short Sketch of his Life and History ix 
English Verse of the First Half of the Fifteenth Om. 
tury. Copied and edited from the Marquis of Bath's Mg. 
By Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. Camb. (Early Eng. 
lish Text Society.) 

Early English Alliterative Poems in the West Midlag 
Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Copied and Edited 
froma Unique MS. in the British Museum; with @ 
“Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By Richani 
Morris. (Early English Text Society.) 

The Early English Text Society, recently formed fr 
the purpose of publishing a series of Early English 
Texts—especially those relating to King Arthur—on the 
same plan as those which were printed by the Phil- 
logical Society, have made a good selection for their 
opening volumes. The Arthur, which has be2n entrusted 
to the Editorship of Mr. Furnivall, has been copied, by 
permission of the Marquis of Bath, from the celebrated 
Red Book of Bath, and consists of some 642 English 
lines introduced into an old Latin (Brute?) Chronick, 
in which the author, as if feeling that Latin prose was no 
fit vehicle for telling of Arthur, King of Men, breaks out 
into English verse. It is an interesting addition to what 
has been already printed on the subject of the Arthurian 
Cycle of Romance. 

The Alliterative Poems which Mr. Morris has edited in 
a way to add to the reputation he had acquired by his 
edition of Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience, are three in 
number. In the first, entitled Zhe Pearl, the author gives 
vent to his sorrow for the loss of an infant daughter. Ia 
the second, entitled Cleanness, the author enforces purity 
of life bya collection of Biblical Stories ; while the third 
poem, entitled Patience, is a paraphrase of the Book of 
Jonah. With the testimony of such men as Sir Frederick 
Madden and Dr. Guest to the philological value of these 

oems, and with the evidence of the pains which Mr. 

Morris has bestowed upon the Introduction, Notes, and 

Glossary to them no doubt can exist that the Society 

has done good service by their publication. 


James Brindley and the Early Engineers. By Samuel 


Smiles. Abridged from “ Lives of the Engineers” 
(Muarray.) 


| The Story of the Life of George Stephenson, including ¢ 


Memoir of his Son Robert “Stephenson. By Samuel 
Styles. .A New Edition thoroughly revised. (Murray.) 


What England owes to her Engineers it were hard to 
over-estimate. Those who would fain know something 
of the industrial pioneers of their country’s greatness, 
from James Brindley, who gave us our Canal System, t 
George Stephenson, to whom we owe our Railway System, 
will find the account fairly stated in these two cheap and 
handsome volumes, which we hope will be circulated by 


| thousands among the hard-handed and _ hard-b 


fifth century, before our Era, had overspread all the East | 


from Thibet to Ceylon. 
of Egypt, and her primeval religion, upon the offspring 
of the Gnosis. 


Mason’s Marks—all more or less connected with the sub- 
ject—are likewise treated of; and the book is so profusely 
illustrated with engravings of Gnostic gems, as to make 


The Abracadabra, Talismans and Amulets, | 
Astrology, the Religion of Manes, Freemasonry and | 


He then considers the influence | 


craftsmen of England. 


Lives of the Queens of England from the Norman Con- 
quest. By Agnes Strickland. A New Edition care 
Sully revised and corrected. In Six Volumes. (Vol. £) 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

If Messrs. Bell & Daldy wanted to inaugurate their 
continuation of Bohn’s Historical Library by a populat 
book, they could scarcely have selected one better cal 
culated for that purpose than Miss Strickland’s Ques 
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of England; and as Miss Strickland tells us in the pre- 
to this new and revised edition, she wished to obtain 
a larger public for the chief work of her life, she cer- 
tainly could not have taken more effectual steps for that 
purpose. The*work, which will be completed in six 
volumes, at 5s. each, may now certainly be easily pro- 
cured by all who may desire to possess it. 

The Pocket Laws of Whist. By Cavendish. 

Rue & Co.) 

Messrs. De La Rue, not content with giving us the 
best Cards, now gives us, in a neat and compact form, 
the last new Code for playing Whist—a sixpenny worth 
for the cardcase, which no Whistplayer should be without. 


(De La 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Texrtz Ban. Vol. VII. 
Wanted by Mr. Robert Clarke, Railway Book-stalls, Preston, 
Lancashire. 


Aacastsnor Waarrty’s Cavtions ron tue Times. Nos. 22, 25, 27, &¢., 
ad fixem. 
Wanted by Rer. J. Hawes, Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 


Beaze’s Ancatves or Menicixe. 

LaraaM on tax Sraexctu or Inox 

Warrore’s (Sim Rovert) Lire. 4 Vols. 

Daanrmoon; a Poem, by Carrington. 

Garoony's Annuat. Macwerriss. 

Fox's Lecrvunes ro tux Wonarnxe Crassrs. Vol. I, 
Tart or Tawetr. 


Wanted by Vr. Thomas Millard, 72, Newgate S 


Cazater (W. W.) ow tue Mostcat Derautwenr or tux Garatr Ex- 
ursrtion oF 1851. Rudall, Rose, & Co. 


Wanted by Rev. J. Maskell, Tower Will, B.C. 


Odd Vols. of De Lyna's Cowmentany, in folio. 
mate Consranrixenst. Folio. 


ali 
Gocd Specimens of old binding. If richly tooled, condition not re- | 
garded. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5. Chatham Street East 


Hackney, N.E. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


Ova Cuntsrmas Newore.—W. 
“p what he calls the * good old ¢ 
issue it on Saturday, Dec. 17. 





} 


ewred that we pose to keep 
mn” of a Christmas Number, and to 





a D.C. A. A. will find an interesting note on Sir John Duddlestone i 
N.& Q.” tnd 8. x. 268; and another im 2nd 8. xii. 370. 











_W. H.M. The arms of Sir Richard Pipe Puke), Lord May 
London in 1578-9, are Azure, crusuke two pipes, cr. 

W.M.F. The quotation, “ Vide Virgilium tantrm,” is from Ovid, 
Tristium, lib. iv. eleg. x. 1. 51. 

, 48. The Sealed Book of Common Prayer (1¢62) in the Tower of Lon- 
don reads I's. xc. 12,“ So teach ws,” 4c.; but in the copy at Oxford the 
Mterjection“ QO" is ewbstituted for “ So,” with a pen. The Sealed Book 


also spells the word “peny” with one nin the Sunday Gospels, It was 
probably originally accented petiy. 


T.N. (Bacup) Nothing is known of John Jon 
tragi-comedy, Adrasta, 1635. See Langbaine’s 
edit. 1691, and Biog. Dramatica. 


A Reading Case for holding ‘the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
Teady,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price !s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 87 


#2* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
p and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. . gia 


“ 
i Norzs awp Qoznres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
ray in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Stampen Corres Sor 
Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
Ixpex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
— at the Strand, Post Ofer in yd of Wittiam G. Surrn, 22, 
“oTow Srager, Sreanp, W.C., to whom all Communication 
tan Eprron should be addressed. in 


“Nores & Qurnizs” is registered for transm 


es, the author of the 
Dramatic Poets, p, 281, 








on abroad, 
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DANTE ALLIGHIERI. 
Just published, royal 8vo, cloth, with facsimiles of MSS., price 25s., 
\RITICAL, HISTORICAL, and PHILOSOPH- 
/ ICAL CONTRIBUTIONS to the Study of the DIVINA COM- 
MEDIA. By HENRY CLARK BARLOW, M.D. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price !s. 
AR JACOB (Bp. of Edessa) SCHOLIA on 
i PASSAGES of the OLD TESTAMENT, now first Edited in 
the original Syriac, with an English Translation and Notes by the Rev. 
G. lL ucrrs, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 7s. 6d. 8vo, cloth, 
OWPER’S SYRIAC GRAMMAR. The PRIN- 


J) CIPLES of SYRIAC GRAMMAR, translated and abridged from 
hat of DR. HOFFMANN, with Additions by B. HARRIS COWPER. 


By the same Author, price 3s. 6¢. 8vo, cloth, 


SYRIAC MISCELLANIES; or, Extracts relating 


| to the First and Second General Councils, and various other Quota- 


| the COUNCIL of NICE. 


tions, Theological, Historical, and Classical. Translated from MSS. 
in the British Museum and Imperial Library of Paris. With Notes. 


Also, by the same, 4to, sewed, price 5s. 
ANALECTA NICZENA. Fragments relating to 
The Syriac Text from an Ancient MS. in 
the British Museum, with a Translation, Notes, &c. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


DIEZ ON THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
In One Volume, 8vo, price 15s., 
\* ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
i ROMANCE LANGUAGES, from the German of FR. DIEZ, 





| With Additions by T. C. DONKIN, B.A. 


| Selavonic Languages. 


In this work the whole Dictionary, which in the original is divided 
into four parts, has been, for greater convenience in reference, reduced 
to Ons Atruaser; and at the end is added a Vocabulary of all English 
words connected with any of the Romance Words treated of through- 
out the work. 

Uniform with the above, 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


AN INTRODUCTION to the GRAMMAR of 
the ROMANCE LANGUAGES. Translated from the German of 
FR. DIEZ by C. B. CAYLEY, B.A. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 
DR. TATTAM'S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR.—NEW AND 
IMPROVED EDITION. 

A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the EGYP- 
i TIAN LANGUAGE, as contained in the Coptic, Sahidic, and 
Bashmuric Dialects; together with Alphabets and Numerals in the 
Hieroglyphic and Enchorial Characters. 

8vo, cloth, 9s. 
By the REV. H. TATTAM, LL.D., D.D., F.R.S. 
Second Edition, revised and improved. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


Third Edition, 3 Vols. #vo, cloth, price 42s. 


OPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, German, and 
Translated by E. B. EASTWICK, Esq. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





BOOKS REDUCED IN PRICE. 
ey BOOK of GENESIS in HEBREW; with 


a Critically Revised Text, Various Readings, and Grammatical 
and Critical Notes,&c. By the REV.C. H. H. WRIGHT, M.A. 8vo, 
cloth boards (pub. at 10s, 6d.), 5s. 

LATHAM (R. G.). — PHILOLOGICAL, ETH- 
NOGRAPHICAL, and OTHER ESSAYS. OPUSCULA. By R. G. 
LATHAM, M.D., F.R.S.,&c. 8vo, cloth (pub. at 10s. 6d.), 5s. 

KENNEDY (JAMES).— ESSAYS, ETHNO- 
LOGICAL and LINGUISTIC. By the late JAMES KENNEDY, 
formerly H.B.M. Judge at the Havana. 8vo, cloth (pub. at 7s. 6d.), 4s. 

THE BOOK of JONAH, in Four Semitic Ver- 
sions, viz., Chaldee, Syriac, Athiopic, and Arabic; with Corresponding 
Glossaries. By W. WRIGHT. 8vo. boards (pub. at 7s. 6d.), 4s. 

SAUERWEIN’S TURKISH DICTIONARY. A 
Pocket Dictionary of the English and Turkish Languages. 12mo, 
cloth. (Pub. at Ss.) 2s. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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TO EXECUTORS, AND OTHERS WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
R. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer of Literary 
and Fine- Art Property, &c. 
38, AVENHAM LANE, PRESTON. 
Established 14831. 


The only Auctioneer in the North of England who has made these | 


Branches his Special Vocation. 

Sales conducted, Libraries and Collections of Works of Art Arranged 
and Catalogued ; and Valuations for Probates, or other purposes, made 
in apy part of the United Kingdom. 


> OOKBINDING —in the Monastic, ‘umn | 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 


manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, w.c. 


The original invention, established 1821, for masking | 7 
AMES, INITIALS, upon household linen, wearing appare 
N.B.—Owing to the great repute in which this Ink is held by ‘families, 

outfitters, - inferior imitations are often sold to the public, which do 
. J ny of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should there- 
reful - cheerve the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE- 
STREET WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is oo genuine. 
Sold by all respectable chemists, stationers, &c., in the King- 
dom. price 1s. per bottle; no 6d. size ever made. 
NOTICE. — REMOVED from 28, Long Lane (where it has been 
established nearly half a century), to 


10, SaeBCESGs TE STREET WITHIN, B. Cc. 


EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &e. 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: — 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drunk at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. 
per dozen. 


Be. ND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. — | 


. and 30s. per doz. 
We 


0s. » le 

Sparkles Epernay Champagne...... 368., 42s. > 4as, 
Good Dinner Sherry Ms. = 
. 6 . 


invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock 


of CHOICE OLD PORT, consisting of Wines of the 
Celebrated’ vintage 1820 at 120s. per een 
108s. 


Vintage 1347. 7 
all o. “andeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition. 

Fine old “ beeswing” Port, 48s. and 60s.; superior Sherry, 36s., 42s. 
48s.; Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 428., 488., 608., 728., 843.; Hochhei- 
mer, mepestrenner, R z; ibfr lich, 60s.; 

inbe = Sts., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grun- 
hausen, and Scharsbers, 488. to S4s.; # arkling Moselle, 48¢., 60s., 668., 
78s.; very choice Champagne, 66s. 78e.; fine old Sack, Malmsey, ron- 
“ ac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lechryme Christi, bem yh eee and 
er rare wines. ae old awe 0 Copnas Brandy, . per di 
very choice Cogn vintage S (which gained t the int ‘class gold 
jal at the Paris Exhibition of 1983), 144s, Foreign Liqueurs 
of every description. On receipt of a 7) order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately 


HEDGES & BU TLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King's Road. 


(Originally established 4.D. 1667.) 








BAL: -DE-" VIE— This pure PALE BRANDY, 18s. 
‘4 per gallon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior to 
recent importations of Cogeae,, a F sone betel per Sones or in 
a case for the countr. way carri paid. No 7 orent s, and to 
be obtained only of KENRY “ORE TTs CO. ° dia Furnival's Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 8.W., London. 
pane Ce Current free on application. 


a * poceunorssene GLASS, 9s. 6d.! Weighs 
» shows distinctly the wiptow « and doors of houses ten 

miles off, Jupiter's Moons, &c.; as yt is valuable for 
pany -five miles. "Nearly ‘all the ddaee at A ol on Newmarket 
t “ Th yy is ve uis of Car- 


m article ry 80 come raraley eneyyet 
we hare 


ae pe 
ohreacrre it oe canal to m 
yore 1 Seal 





n four times its 


cheap. and es. 
ythe " Glass shows bullet-marks at 1200 yards, 3is. 6d. Only 
from SALOM 


to be had direct 


& CO., 98, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
No agents. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12, Sr. Jamezs’s S&¢ 
This EXTENSIVE LENDING LIBRARY, m only one 
ind in London, contains 80,000 Volumes, including a large 
of Old and Veluable Werke not supplied b Saw < Cireuledie 
Lapras, he Reading ewe be ferciahed with, o vical a 
cals, En re rman on 
Country Members,” Ten to Residents in Lon ndom, re cal 
tion, 3/. a year, or 2/. a year witi\ Entrance Fee of 6l.; Life 
261. Prospectus, Free. talog ie, 2nd Vol.,2s. 6d. Open from ite 
ROBERT | HARRISON, Librarian and Secretary, 


HAKSPEARE’S PRAY ER BOOK.—Just 
h Hched. a CATALOGUE of most extraordinary, rare, 
‘ul 8 inciading 0 fe Guan of the recently 
KePe men ~ B.ox or Common = bong curious M 
by J.P. RTRIDGE, Wellington, Sa ‘ost Free for one: 
om whom may also now be had an exact Pas oTooR APE Of 7 Pages 
Suaxsprane’s Prayer Boon, exhibiting the various Writing, ae, 
tained therein. The Set of 7 Pages Post Free for 30 Stamps. 


dheseaeml 


neal 





Nearly ready, 
THREES NOTELETS ON SHAESPEHARE 
I. SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY. 
Il. THE FOLK LORE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
IIL WAS SHAKSPEARE EVER A SOLDIER? 
By WILLIAM J. THOMS, 
A Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 





Now ready, price 5s. sewed, 5s. 6d. cloth boards, 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
GENERAL INDEX TO SECOND 5) 


“ Contains about 30,000 references to articles written by some 
best scholars upon every conceivable subject, “ from p : 
slea silk,” for in the pages of this Everybody's Com 


~-_ 
subject comes amiss. . : It is a book which will a 
useful to those who possess Notes and Queries, and in a 
searchers after the “ curiosities of literature.” — Times, 8th Nov. 


0 ® 
GENERAL INDEX TO FIRST SERIES, 
Price 5s. cloth boards. 

“ The utility of such a volume, not only to men of but to well» 
informed readers generally, is too obvicus to require , more 
cially when it is remembered that many of these references 
30,000 and 40,900) are to articles which themselves point out the 
sources sof information upon their respective subjects.” 

Times, 2th July, 106. 
WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, 32, Wellington Street, Strand. 
And all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


HIRTY CHARMING COLOURED SCRA 
printed in oil colours, something in the ty of Baxter's 
pictures, are now sent post-free for 2s. 10d. i The subjects 

as follows :—Going to Church, the Coun 
the Morning Walk, Orphans at i. Mot 
Vision, the Departure, the inbow, the Father's 
Party, ‘Grace before Meat, F amily Devotion. the Cotter’s 
Bedtime, the First Parting, the Lord's Prayer, Spring, 
Autumn, Winter, Morning on the Sea Coast, the Fisherman's 
a&e.. gltegether forming one of the cheapest sets for scrapbooks 
submitted to the public. 

Address : JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet Street, London ; where tia 
sets may be inspected. 





PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 
192, FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in = Eres 
held and Fi Ne Papers, Envelopes, Account and 
hold Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA err 
TIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station ia a 
receipt of Post-office Order 

NO CHARGE for Plain ‘Stamping Crests Arms, or Address on 
or Envelopes. loured Relief) o) reduced to ls per, 
Polished Steel Crest Dies — — F for 5s. Business or addres 

"SERMON Fares plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. Amie 
mense variety in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Gall- 
nets, Postage Scal ies, Writing C Cases, &c. » post f free. 


- ————— ne 
HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is oo@ 


JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 111. 11s. For s oENTLEMAS 
one at 101. 10s. Rewarded at the International Exhibition for 
ness of Production. 


Manufactory, 398, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 








